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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STA” ES. 


We shall devote this number of the Journal to a notice of such official 
documents as have been forwarded to us, during the year, and which 
throw light on the progress of education in the United States. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Prize Essay on the Necessity and Means of Improving the Common Schools of Con- 


necticut, [By Prof. Noah Porter, Jr., Yale College.) Hartford: Case, Tiffany 
& Co., 1847, 


Annual Report of the Superintendent [Hon. Seth P. Beers] of Common Schools of 
Connecticut, for 1847. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of the School Fund, for 1847. 


Reports and Pamphlets on the Plan of a Public High School in the First School So- 
ciety of Hartford, ' 


Connecticut School Manual, Edited by Rev. Merrill Richardson. Vol. I, from 
January 1, 1846, to December 1847. Published Monthly by Case, Tiffazy & Co., 
Hartford: Terms, 50 cents per annum. 


Report of the Joint Standing Committee of Education on the Establishment of 
Schools for Teachers, made to the General Assembly, May Session, 1847. 


Report of the Joint Standing Committee of Education on Schools of Agriculture 

and the Arts, General Assembly, May Session, 1847. 

These documents show a healthful state of feeling in Connecticut, and 
are the first fruits of the efforts recently put forth to place Connecticut 
again in the front rank of states which are aiming to make the Common 
Schools common in their original and true acceptation—common because 
good enough for the best and cheap enough for the poorest. 

The Report of the Superintendent brings distinctly to the considera- 
tion of the legislature the low condition of the common schools in many 
particulars, as presented in the official communications of committees 
who are personally acquainted with the facts which they state. ‘These 
communications are arranged in the appendix under appropriate heads, 
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so that testimonies from different towns in the state are brought to bear 
on a given subject of inquiry. ‘The superintendent also urges with dj- 
rectness and clearness the necessity of doing something more than is yet 
done for the improvement of school honses, the better supervision of the 


schools, and the education of teachers by means of a Normal Schoo! and 
Teachers’ Institutes, 


‘The plan of a Normal School or Teachers’ Seminary embraces a 
thorough course of instruction in the studies pursued in common schools 
under competent teachers, with reference to teaching the same thing to 
others. This last includes the art of teaching, or a knowledge of human 
nature and of the human mind, and of the order in which its several 
faculties should be called into exercise; of the best motives by which 
good habits of study can be cultivated in the young ; of the arrangement 
and classification of scholars, and of the best means and appliances for 
securing obedience and order, and for keeping alive an interest in the 
daily exercises of the school. To accomplish these things thoroughly 
there must be all the necessary apparatus for illustration and experiment 
in reference to the studies pursued, anda model school where the future 
teacher may, as it were, serve an apprenticeship in the workshop of 
education. The Normal School should do for the teacher what the di- 
rections of the master-workman, and the usual term and duties of ap- 
prenticeship do for the future mechanic; and the law school, or the med- 
ical school, or the theological seminary, does for the professions of law, 
medicine or theology. It should give a thorough knowledge of what is 
to be done, and the practical skill how to do it. We have teachers who 
have acquired this knowledge and skill, but in too many instances they 
have acquired the same by experience and experiments in the school- 
room, at the expense of time jost, tempers ruined, and minds distorted, 
of the children of the State. ‘The Normal School affords an opportunity 
to such persons as have the requisite natural qualifications, of acquiring 
the knowledge necessary for the highest success, without subjecting the 
schools to the ruinous waste of time and mind to which they are now 
exposed.” 


After a brief notice of the successive steps in the history of the Nor- 
mal Schools in Massachusets and New York, the Superintendent con- 
cludes thus. 


“ Surely Connecticut, which was the first seriously to agitate the sub- 
ject, ought not to be the last to avail herself of the wise suggestions of 
her own citizens, and the experience of two such States as New York 
and Massachusetts. Ifthe legislature would pledge the means to sustain 
the anttual expense of one such school on an economical scale, for a pe- 
riod long enough to give the institution a fair trial, it is believed that 
there are towns in which it should be located, or individuals, ready to 
provide the necessary buildings, furniture and apparatus.” 


We shall publish the Prize Essay entire, because it indicates clearly 
and eloquently the direction in which the friends of school improvements 
should push their efforts under similar circumstances. 





PRIZE ESSAY 


ON THE NECESSITY AND MEANS OF IMPROVING THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF CONNECTICUT. 





THERE was a time when the Common Schools of Connecticut 
were esteemed the best in the world, and when Connecticut, on 
account of her system of public education, was the brightest spot in 
all Christendom. Connecticut gave to the world the first example of a 
government providing a nvunificent fund for the education of every child 
within its limits, and of securing the benefits of this provision equally 
and forever to the humblest as well as to the highest, to the poorest 
as well as to the richest. She connected with this fund a system of 
general and minute supervision, good for its time, to preserve the fund 
from abuse and misapplication, and to give thoroughness and efficiency 
to its actual workings. It was a systefh suited to the state of society 
then existing—to the staid and sober habits of the people. It answered 
in a good measure, its design. It made teachers and parents both 
feel their responsibility. 

The results of this school system, were great and good. Every 
hamlet in Connecticut of no more than twenty houses, whether spread 
out upon the plain, or crowded inte the valley, whether sprinkled 
along the sloping hill-side, or wedged in among the brown rocks of 
some wild ravine, could show its district school-house, which was 
regularly opened for many months in the year. There was hardly to 
be known the son or daughter of Connecticut, who could not read and 
write. It was the rarest of all things to see one who had not received 
a good elementary education. 

This was reported to the honor of Connecticut throughout the 
Christian world. ‘The lover of his race, who had been rewarded for 
his zeal for the elevation of his countrymen, by a life-lease in a 
Prussian or Austrian dungeon, saw his prison wall all light about 
him when he thought of t. one government in the world that had 
provided efficiently for the education of the humblest child, and 
gathered hope for the time, when his government and all governments 
should do the same. ‘The surly and prejudiced Englishman, when 
he had said all the hard things that he could think of about America 
and the Yankees, could always be floored by one argument, and that 
was the Connecticut School Fund contrasted with the national debt 
of Great Britain. In our own Union, the other states were reproved 
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for their negligence, and spurred on to their duty by the example of 
what Connecticut had been the first to perform. The emigrant 
mother in Vermont or Western New York, as she looked around upon 
her untaught boys and girls, sighed for the schools of Connecticut and 
was ready to exchange the rich fields that were beginning to look so 
luxuriant about her, for the most rocky farm within the limits of a 
Connecticut school district. 

But within the last twenty years a change in all these respects has 
taken place. Connecticut no longer holds the same high position 
which she once did. Austria and Prussia have provided their subjects 
with an efficient and successful Common School system. Other 
governments in Europe are slowly awaking to their duty and interest 
in respect to the same high matter. Despotism even is striving to 
make peace with its wronged and outraged subjects, by giving, in 
return for the civil rights which it withholds, the substantial blessings 
of universal education. Many of the states of our own Union are 
giving themselves to this cause with a zeal and energy which show 
them determined to make amends for past neglect and torpor. In 
Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, Georgia, Rhode Island, and many 
other states, vigorous and successful efforts are made. School funds 
are accumulated ; taxes are readily imposed and cheerfully paid; 
Boards of Education are instituted ; periodicals are circulated ; public 
lectures are given ; Normal Schools for the instruction of teachers are 
provided ; teachers’ conventions and Institutes are attended with zeal 
and profit. These, and other signs, show beyond question, that there 
is a strong movement in the public mind ; the people are being 
aroused. In some states and parts of states this interest is well-nigh 
enthusiastic. 

But Connecticut! where is Connecticut the mean while? Where 
is she, who was once the star of hope and guidance to the world? 
She was the first to enter the lists, and was the foremost in the race. 
Is she foremost now? Whatever may be the truth of the case, it is 
certain, that she is not thought to be in the other states. It is the 
general opinion, out of Connecticut, that she is doing little or nothing ; 
and, whereas, afew years since, her name was mentioned in connec- 
tion with Common Schools, with honor, only ; it is now, in this con- 
nection, coupled with expressions of doubt and regret, and that by wise 
and sober men. Her large State endowment is described as having 
put her effectually asleep, ds having sent her to “ Sleepy Hollow,” 
from the influence of which, when she is aroused for a moment, it is 
to talk of her noble School Fund and James Hillhouse, just as Rip 
Van Winkle did of his neighbors who had been dead forty years. 
The School Fund is quoted every where out of Connecticut,—we ven- 
ture to say it is quoted in every other state in the Union, as a warning 
and example to deter them from giving the proceeds of their own 
funds, except only on the condition, that those who receive shall 
themselves, raise as much as they take, and report annually as to the 
results. ‘Those who go from other states into Connecticut, can 
hardly credit the testimony of their own senses when they are forced 
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to believe the apathy that prevails. Every newspaper and lecturer 
out of Connecticut, high and low, ignorant and knowing, sneers at 
the Connecticut School Fund, and the present condition of the Con- 
necticut schools. 

Are the people of Connecticut aware that this is the case? Do 
they know what the people of other states think and say of them? 
Do they believe that what is thought and said is true and deserved ? 
We can hardly believe that they are generally aware of the bad repute 
into which their schools have fallen. Or if they are informed in 
respect to it, they do not believe that they merit so bad a name. The 
majority are too well contented to leave their schools as they are. 
They persuade themselves that their school system works as well as 
any public school system can be expected to work; that notwith- 
standing all that may be said out of the state against the schools of 
Connecticut, these schools are better than those of any state in the 
Union. They are opposed to any agitation of the subject. They will 
give their hearts to no strong and united effort to improve their schools. 
On the other hand, those who know that our schools are inferior to those of 
some of the other states, and who see clearly, in the prevailing apathy, 
the certain signs of a still greater degeneracy, are almost discouraged 
to hope for any great and permanent improvement. Neither of these 
classes are wholly in the wrong, nor wholly in the right. It is not 
true, that the schools of Connecticut are as good as those of certain 
other states. It is not true, that our public school system is as good, 
or is managed as efficiently as the systems of many other states. 
There is not only danger, but a certain prospect, that if things remain 
as they are, the schools of Connecticut will degenerate still more, 
and Connecticut will be dishonored more and more, in the comparison 
with her sister republics. It is not true, indeed, that all the hard 
and contemptuous things that have been said about our schools and 
our school fund are just and deserved, but the facts can be brought 
to prove that there is too much ground for them, and that the public 
apathy on this subject is inexcusable and fraught with evil. 

But we would not despair. Connecticut though slow to move, 
moves sure and strong when she is aroused. She is cautious and 
prudent, but when she sees the reasons for a change she will change 
in earnest. We have too much love for our native state to be willing 
to despair. We believe that she is still the soundest at heart of any 
state in the Union, and that on this subject, she will show herself 
worthy of her ancient reputation. In the hope of contributing to this 
end, the following remarks are offered in respect to the present con- 
dition of the Pubiic Schools of Connecticut, and the remedy which . 
may be employed with the hope of success. 

What then is the condition of the Common Schools of Connecticut? 
Pacts are stubborn things. We present the following, in which the 
contrast is strikingly exhibited : 

First, as to appropriations for school purposes. Money is the 
sinews of education as of war. ‘The willingness to appropriate money 
shows zeal for any cause. Connecticut, in 1795, set apart for school 
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purposes a large and increasing fund for the support of schools, which 
now amounts to $2,070,000, and divides $1:40 for every scholar be 

tween the age of 4and16. Besides this, there are the town deposit-fund 
and local funds. Instead of annexing to the reception of their anuual 
dividend the condition of raising a specified sum, the annual taxation 
was gradually diminished, till in 1822 it ceased altogether. In 1845, it 
is not known that a single town or school society in the state, raised a 
tax for school purposes by voluntary taxation. Ina few of the large city 
districts, a small property-tax is collected, and applied to the wages of 
teachers, but not amounting in the whole state to $9,000, or 3 cents to 
each inhabitant, or 10 cents, to each child between the ages of 4 and 16. 

Massachusetts and New York, as the capital and dividend of 
their school funds have increased, have, at the same time, increased 
the sums to be raised as a condition of receiving the dividend of their 
funds. From 1835 to 1845, the capital of the Massachusetts Fund was 
increased from $500,000 to $800,000. During the same period the 
amount annually raised in towns by tax, for the wages of teachers, 
has advanced from $325,320 to near $600,000. The statute of 1839 
requires that $1°25, for every child between the ages of 4 and 16, 
should be raised and actually expended for the purposes of instruction 
in each town, whereas, more than $3:00 for every child of the above 
age was actually raised by tax in 1845 in 53 towns, more than 
$2:00 in 190 towns, and $2-99 is the average through the state. 
$2:°99 is the average in Massachusetts and 10 cts. in Connecticut. 
It is instructive to look over the list of towns as arranged in the 
school returns of Massachusetts for 1846. The town standing 
first is a new town just out of Boston, which raises $764. The 
town numbered 8 is an unpretending agricultural town in Worcester 
county, which raises $4°82.. The town numbered 30, a small town, 
raises $3'77. The town numbered 280 raises by tax $1°43 per 
scholar, which is 3 cts. more than every scholar in Connecticut 
receives from the School Fund. 

In New York, when the legislature in 1838, virtually increased 
the capital of the School Fund from $2,000,000 to near $6,000,000, 
the obligation on the part of the towns, to raise an amount equal to 
that distributed was not removed. ‘Thus, while the appropriation by 
the state was increased from $100,000 in 1835, to $275,000 in 1845, 
the amount required to be raised by tax in the towns increased in the 
same proportion, viz., from $100,000 to $275,000, and the amount 
voluntarily raised by the towns and districts in 1845, more than 
quadrupled the amount raised in the same way in 1835. 

In Rhode Island, the state appropriation has increased from 
$10,000 in 1829 to $25,000 in 1845, while the towns in 1829 re- 
ceived the state appropriation unconditionally, but are now required 
to raise a third as much as they receive. 

In Maine, 40 cts. must be raised for every inhabitant, which is per- 
haps more than is required in any other of the New England states. 

Second, as to the supervision of schools. The first effort, to set apart 
a class of officers for the special d»tv of visiting schools and ex 





amining teachers, was made by Connecticut in the school taw of 
1798, and there Connecticut has left the matter, except that the 
towns may now make returns to the commissioner of the School Fund, 
who is also superintendent of the schools. In the mean time other 
states have taken the suggestion from Connecticut and improved upon 
it. Massachusetts has a state Board of Education, with one individual 
devoting his whole time to collecting facts and diffusing infor- 
mation for the improvement of schools. New York has not only a 
state superintendent, but a school officer for each county, and a super- 
intendent for each town. $28,000 was paid in 1844 as salaries to 
the county superintendents. Vermont and Rhode Island have recently 
adopted the system of state, county, and town superintendents. 

Third, as to the education and improvement of teachers. The 
first elaborate effort to call public attention in this country to the 
importance of Normal schools or teachers’ seminaries, was made by 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, in a series of essays published in Hartford, in 
1825. Massachusetts put this idea into actual being. By the offer 
of $10,000 from Hon. Edmund Dwight, of Boston, the legislature 
unanimously appropriated an equal amount for the annual expense of 
three Normal schools for three years, and at the close of the third 
year, provision was made for the erection of buildings and the per- 
manent support of these schools. In New York, a State Normal 
School has been established in Albany, and $10,000 annually appro- 
priated for this object. 

The first assembly of teachers, like those now known as Teachers’ 
Institutes, ever held in this country, was held at Hartford in 1839, and 
it is believed to have been the last but one held in Connecticut. This 
important agency has since been introduced into New York, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. In New York more 
than 6,000 teachers assembled in the different counties in the autumn 
of 1845. In Massachusetts, $2,500 have been appropriated by the 
legislature for their encouragement during the current year. 

Fourth, School-houses. ‘The first essay which is known to have 
been prepared to expose the evils of school-houses badly constructed, 
warmed, lighted, and ventilated, was read at a state Convention of the 
friends of education in Hartford, in 1830; and for nearly 9 years 
after, five school-houses only in the state are known to have been 
repaired and built in accordance with its suggestions. The same 
essay was read and published in Boston in 1831, and was followed 
by immediate attention to the subject in different parts of the state. 
In 1838, a new impulse was given to this kind of improvement by 
Mr. Mann’s Report on the subject, and from that time till 1844, the 
amount of $634,326 was expended for the construction and permanent 
repairs of school-houses. Within the past two years, one-third of 
the school districts of Rhode Island have repaired old school-houses 
or constructed new ones after improved plans. Since 1838, more 
than $200,000 has been expended in this way. 

Fifth, School-libraries. ‘The first juvenile library perhaps in the 
world was established in Salisbury, Conn., more than half a century 
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since, and the originator of the school district library enterprise was 
a native of this state. This is about all that Connecticut is known to 
have @one in this department. In 1838 New York appropriated a 
sum equal to about $5 for every school district, or $53,000 for the 
whole state, on condition that a like amount should be raised by the 
several towns, both sums to be spent in the purchase of books for 
school district libraries. Six years after this law passed there were 
more than one million and a half of volumes scattered through every 
neighbourhood of that great state. Massachusetts, for one year, 
appropriated the income of its school fund for this object on certain 
conditions, and at this time every school district is supplied with a 
library open to all the children and adults of the community. 

We adduce these statistics as testimony concerning the degree of 
interest which is felt in Connecticut un this subject, compared, with 
the zeal that prevails in the above named states. We discuss not 
here, the importance or the wisdom of these measures. We have 
other testimony still more direct. It comes from the people them- 
selves. Let any man study the returns of the school visitors as re- 
ported to the legislature in 1845, let any man study the reports now 
on file in the Commissioner’s office for the year just closing, and 
he will receive one uniform and desponding confession in respect to 
the apathy that prevails—like an atmosphere of death. Particular 
defects are named and remedies are suggested, but the want of 
public interest is uniformly named as the worst and most disheart- 
ening evil. Then let him contrast these returns with those of many 
other states, and what a change will he notice. On the one hand is 
heard the voice of declension and despondency, on the other, the 
language of progress and hope. 

But this does not exhaust the evidence. Those who go from Con- 
necticut into other states, and from them into Connecticut, feel a 
shock in the transition. It is like going from a cellar into the sun- 
shine, or from the sunshine into a cellar, We know an intelligent 
gentleman who has seen his scores of years, who has recently re- 
moved from Rhode Island into the “land of steady habits,” and can 
hardly understand or believe that the apathy which he finds, can be 
a reality. ‘The writer has within a few ye=rs made the change the 
other » ~, from Connecticut to the Bay State. He too has been tor- 
cibly impressed with the contrast. In one particular, this contrast 1s 
very striking. In Connecticut, the people have been persuaded, tha’ 
to be taxed for the support of Common Schools, is a levy upon the 
poor, for the schools of the rich. In Massachusetts, the people know 
that all such taxes are a lawful tribute from the rich, for the benefit 
of the poor. We have seen in the latter state, in a crowded town 
meeting, a thousand hands raised as by magic, to vote the largest of 
two sums named by the school committee, a sum which was nearly 
a dollar for every individual of the entire population, men, women and 
children. ‘The motion was made by one of the wealthiest men in the 
town, whose own children were too old to attend the public school. 
It was supported by others wealthier than he, and having no interest 
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of their own in the schools. A proposition to set apart five hundred 
dollars as a fund to be distributed to the feebler districts, at the dis- 
cretion of the town committee, was moved in the same way, and car- 
ried without the show of opposition. In the same town, the year fol- 
lowing, the school tax was increased by two thousand dollars, though 
the most important district had ten days before taxed itself nearly 
nine thousand dollars for land and a building fora high school. This 
occurred in a town by no means the foremost to engage in schoul im- 
provements, and not even now the most conspicuous for its zeal or 
its expenditures. In Lowell, Salem, Worcester, Springfield, Rox- 
bury, and in towns of less importance, the public school-houses are 
the best buildings in the town, inviting without for their aspect of 
beauty and solidity, and within for their convenient apartments and 
their abundant apparatus. We have seen something of the working 
of this school system for years. We have observed the conscientious 
and honorable pride felt in the public s¢hools, by those influential for 
wealth and talent, who give to these schools their influence, and send 
to them their sons and daughters. What is of far more consequence 
and interest, we have freely mingled in the families of those in hum- 
bler life, and learned from the lips of parents their high sense of the 
value of these schools which cost them little or nothing, and which 
promised to give their children all the education which they desired. 
We have heard from the mother of a large family of boys, hearty re- 
grets, that her sons must be removed from the school by the depart- 
ure of the family from town. Seeing these things, we could not but 
conclude that public schools may attain high perfection, and that such 
schools are the choicest of earth’s blessings. 

But this introduces the second and the most important of our in- 
quiries—‘* What can be done to improve the public schools of Con 
necticut ?” It is of little use to conclude that these schools sadly need 
such improvement, if no remedy can be devised. To summon a 
counsel of ill-natured and desponding physicians, rather hurts than 
helps the patient, if all that they can do is to find fault by his bedside. 
It is with diffidence, yet with strong conviction that we make the 
following suggestions: 

The friends of Common Schools should not place their main 
reliance on legislative enactments and influence. Not that legis- 
lative action if united and hearty, is not most desirable; not that 
a well digested reform of the school laws is not called for ; nor again 
that if it could be secured and made permanent it would not be a most 
important step towards final success. But what if such action is not 
to be hoped for ? What shall be done? Shall we say that nothing can 
be done ? This has been said too long already. ‘The common feel 
ing has been that until the legislature should move, to an entire 
change in the school law, nothing is to be hoped for. The guilt o 
the public neglect and the excuse for the general apathy have been au 
carried to the doors of the government and left x eee as if nothing 
could be done without its aid. This is @ false view of the case. 
Important as legislative action may be, of itself it can accomplish lit 
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tle. It must be carried home by the awakened zeal of the people 
It is the sign and stimulant of the public mind aroused. ‘To effect 
such action, if it shall ever be effected, the public feeling must cail 
with a commanding voice. In the states in which so much has been 
done, in connection with a revisal of their school system, the interest 
has not so much been created by the new laws, as it has itself created 
them. The laws have been the product of the zeal of the public, 
which zeal has itself given life and efficiency to the laws. In Rhode 
island, where, at this moment, there is going forward a most enthusi- 
astic movement for Common Schools, it is carried forward by indi- 
vidual agency and expense, seconded by school laws indeed, but 
borne forward by the people, as one of the mighty swells of their own 
ocean lifts the stranded vessel from the beach. 

The main reliance in Connecticut, as in other states, must be pla- 
ced on the waking of the public mind, by the ordinary means of 
moving this mind. The press must be enlisted ; vigorous peris must 
be set in motion ; all political parties must lend their aid ; lecturers 
must be employed ; conventions must be held ; the pulpit must speak 
out, till a conscience shall be created and aroused in respect to the 
duties of Christains towards the neglected and half heathenized pop- 
ulation in their midst. Facts—facts, on this subject can be made to 
speak, as they are uttered by zealous but fair minded men. The 
truth of the case can be demonstrated till no man shall dare to deny 
it, that Connecticut is far behind her sister states in this matter, and 
will soon be still farther inthe rear. If this is evaded or denied, it can 
be proved. All this will involve expense and self-denial, and diffi- 
culties, and discouragements. But without this active agency no 
change is to be hoped for. The agency must be sustained ; the 
expense must be incurred, and the agitation must be prosecuted. 

But what specific plan shallbe urged? What shall it be proposed 
to effect? What principles shall be aimed at, asserted and raised 
upon our banner? In answer, we say,—Popular education is no 
longer a theory ;—it has been tested and determined by experi- 
ment. The principles which a public school system must involve, 
have been settled by trial. These must enter into every plan that 
will work with success. ‘They may be reached in different methods ; 
but they must be reached in some way or the plan will fail. What 
are these principles? We answer :— 

First. A thorough examination and supervision of the teachers and 
the schouls by competent and faithful men. ‘Teachers of common 
schools are the servants of the public. In Connecticut, they are 
mainly supported from the public funds. They receive from the 
State, year by year, more than one hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. Let them be held toa real and rigid responsibility for their 
qualifications for their place, and for the fulfillment of its duties.— 
There is not a turnpike company in Connecticut which yields a 
revenue of a hundred dollars the year, for whose control and super- 
vision a commissioner is not appointed— whose services the company 
are required to pay. Not a Bank is left unvisited by a commissioner 
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to inspect its books and supervise its proceedings. Nay, not an 
individual is allowed to practice the simple business of a measurer 
of land, before he has been examined by the County Surveyor, and 
received a license from him, for which license he must pay the fees. 
Not a physician, nor clergyman, nor lawyer, is aliowed the privileges 
or emoluments of his profession, till he has been examined and 
licensed by some individual, or body of men. Why are not the 
teachers of the public schools subjected to the same necessity ?—to 
an examination which shall express the solemnity of the trust com- 
mitted to their hands, and the importance of the profession to. which 
they are admitted? Would the hardship be intolerable and exces- 
sive—would it be a hardship at all, if every man who proposes to 
teach, was first required to obtain a license from one or more com- 
missioners in his county, or senatorial district, for which he himself 
should pay? ‘The present system of examination does not answer 
the object which it was intended to accomplish. It is the testimo- 
ny of by far the majority of the Boards of Examiners in the state, 
that it is little more than a form, and olten no better than a farce. 4. 
young man wishes to obtain fifty or one hundred dollars by keeping 
a winter school. He goes boldly to the committee, for he knows 
they will find it hard to refuse him permission—for the committee 
consists of the clergyman to whose parish he belongs, and who will 
be slow to think him unqualified, as common schools go; of the 
physician, who will not like to offend the young man’s parents ; and 
of the lawyer, who is looking to political promotion. However con- 
scientious or faithful this committee may desire to be, it is hard for 
thein often to know what to decide. The examination of teachers 
is not their business, and they have framed no fixed standard by 
which to judge. Their duties are thankless duties—a favor done to 
the public, rather than a trust for which they are held responsible, and 
their field is so limited that they cannot give to it earnest and devo- 
ted energy. 

Let the change proposed be introduced. Let the candidate be 
obliged to go out of his native town for his license. Let him know 
that he is to be examined in the presence of twenty or fifty other 
candidates, and by those who have no partiality for him, arising from 
personal acquaintance ; and to be qualified to teach a winter school, 
would be thought a graver matter than it now is. The profession 
would be elevated atonce. A higher grade of qualifications would be 
sought for and attained. ‘There would be that dignity and pride at- 
tached to the calling of a teacher, which is secured by an honorable 
admission through a difficult entrance. And this need not cost the 
state a dollar. 

If to the same commissioners should be intrusted the duty of 
visiting the schools within a given district, another advantage would 
be gained. In passing from one school to another, they would have 
room for comparison, and a field for suggestions. ‘They could meet 
the teachers of each town in friendly and profitable interviews. Th 
could confer with the town committees, and visit the schools wi 
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hum ; to receive and give light in respect to the wants of each town, 
ind the remedies for these defects. The friends of education, the be- 
aevolent and the public-spirited, would look to them with hope and 
confidence, and would gather around them to aid and encourage them. 
The expense for this service need not be great. We take it for 
granted, that a school visitor has as good right to be paid for his time 
and labor, as a fence viewer, or pound keeper. If the school visitors 
should relinquish their duty to them in whole or in part, and with 
it the pay which they ought to receive, and in some cases do receive, 
the additional cost of this arrangement would not be great. But 
what if, perchance, it should cost something? It is worth something. 
It would be a reproach to the memory of his fathers, for a Connecti- 
cut man to think otherwise. Jt would be a slander on the founders 
of the School Fund, who thought two millions not too great a sum to 
set apart for common education, to say that it was not worth the while 
to pay something to make its blessings more valuable and certain. 

We make this suggestion with more confidence, when we remem- 
ber, that it was the opinion of one of the most sagacious men that 
Connecticut ever boasted, that the appointment of County Commis- 
sioners to perform the services specified, would be the crowning fea- 
ture to perfect the Connecticut School System. 

Second. ‘Teacher’s Institutes may be held throughout the State 
and that also, without delay. These are conventions for mutual 
improvement and excitement. They may be also called travelling 
leachers’ seminaries.—These have been held im other states with 
the most striking results. ‘The idea was indeed conceived in Con- 
necticut, years ago, and was tried on a small scale for two years in 
succession. Ata place and time previously agreed upon, the teach- 
ers within a given district are invited to be present, to spend a week 
or more in convention. ‘The time is employed in discussing the best 
methods of teaching reading, writing, &c., and the various points 
connected with school discipline. What is more to the point, les- 
sons are given in these various branches, and those whose business 
it is to teach, receive instruction from eminent and experienced in- 
structors. We noticed in a recent account of one of these Instivutes, 
that a distinguished elocutionist and teacher of reading was present, 
and gave a course of lessons. We doubt not that every teacher who 
read with him, or who heard others read, for several days, will read 
the better all his life, and that the reading in the scores of schools 
there represented, has received an impulse for the better for the few 
days spent at that Institute. The same benefit might be looked for 
from the presence of teachers in simple drawing, writing, and arith- 
metic. Atthese meetings, experienced teachers give the results of 
their various methods, of their many mistakes, and the ways in which 
they were corrected. Here raw and timid teachers are initiated into 
their new business; older teachers receive valuable suggestions, 
which their experience and their sense of want, enable them at once 
to understand and to apply ; self-conceited teachers are forced to let 
go some of their old notions, and to grow wiser as they compare 
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themselves with those who know more than themselves. An enthusi- 
asm in their business is excited. They are impressed with mght 
views of the dignity and solemnity of their employment. ‘They form 
new and strong attachments, and from these interesting and exciting 
scenes, they go fresh and cheerful to the labors of the season, fur- 
nished with valuable knowledge. These Institutes differ from ordi- 
nary conventions, in that they furnish definite business, and are spent 
in gaining real knowledge. ‘They are not wasted in idle harangues 
and fine speeches. ‘They continue long enough to lay out much real 
work, and to accomplish it. ‘They furnish a model for ‘Town Asso- 
ciations, and the teachers who have felt the advantages of these larger 
meetings, continue their influence, by repeating the same thing on a 
smaller scale. So important have they been found to be by trial, 
that in the year 1845 a friend of education in Massachusetts gave one 
thousand dollars to defray the expenses of a series of these meetings 

and the legislature of that state, during its session now just expir 

ing, appropriated two thousand five hundred dollars for the curren 

year, to enable the teachers of the state to avail themselves of these 
advantages. 

Let these Institutes be held in Connecticut with no delay. Le 
them be carried into all parts of the state. Let them be made inter- 
esting by providing able assistants, and by the co-operation of the 
friends of education, each in their own district. Let some provision 
be made by the liberal, that the expense attending them shall not be 
too burdensome. ‘This experiment can be made without any — 
tive countenance. It needs only a willing heart, and a ready hand. 
Let it be made thoroughly in all parts of the state, and let it be sec- 
onded, as it can be, and as it must be, in order to be successful, and 
it will do much to kindle zeal and to create hope for our common 
schools. It is simple, voluntary, practicable, and cheap. Let it be 
tried, and it will not be many years before the inquiry will be raised, 
whether an education for their business is not required for common 
school teachers, and whether schools for this specific purpose are not 
demanded. This suggests another proposition. 

Third. In order to improve the schools of Connecticut, schools 
are needed for the education of teachers. Normal schools can he 
provided in Connecticut as easily as in other states. If it is not done 
by the state, it can be done by the benevolent. If the expense is not 
defrayed by the legislature, as in Massachusetts and New York, it 
can be defrayed by individuals, as in New Hampshire. In some way 
it will be done, when the public mind is aroused as it must be. Teach- 
ers themselves desire the advantages furnished by such seminaries. 
In additioa to Normal schools, there is greatly needed an educational 
establishment in some central situation, well furnished with buildings 
and apparatus, and well enough endowed to furnish the best tition 
at a low rate ; an institution where the sons of the Connecticut far- 
mers can receive a good education 1n all the higher branches, as well 
as in the elements of the classics, and in which the sciences which 
pertain to agriculture, should be thoroughly mastered. Such an in- 
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stitution would be a central light. It would furnish a noble basis for 
accomplished common school teachers. Let us hope that the time 
may not be far distant when we shall be able to speak of our Willis- 
ton and of our seminary, like the one which is honored by his 
name. 

Fourth. The teachers of our schools, to teach better must be paid 
better. Their business must be made more lucrative and permanent. 
It must be made an object for them to qualify themselves amply for 
their vocation, and to continue in it longer. This can be done only 
as teaching yields arespectable living. ‘There are not more than ten 
teachers in the state who have a living now, while there are more 
than a hundred school districts, that with a judicious arrangement, 
and their present income, might sustain the same teacher from year 
to year. But the means of payment can be greatly increased. There 
is not a state in the Union in which teachers can be paid so well as 
in Connecticut, and in which the burden shall be so little felt. No 
state has so magnificent a school fund. Let there be raised in addi- 
tion, less per scholar, than is cheerfully raised in the majority of ag- 
ricultural towns in Massachusetts, and the best teachers in the coun- 
try would flock into Connecticut, as many now rush from it. ‘The 
people of these towns were not impoverished by raising this sum.— 
Nor would it impoverish the people of Connecticut. On the contrary, 
it would enrich them ; for it can be proved that a liberal sum cheer- 
fully raised for a course of years by any community for common ed- 
ucation, will return to that community in money, with more than 
compound interest. 

Fifith. The cities and large villages should at once make use of 
their peculiar facilities for elevating their public schools. ‘Thus will 
they show, in actual results, what can be accomplished, and excite 
other towns with zeal not to be behind them. The plan which we 
propose is extremely simple, and has been tested so often and so long 
as to have passed the best of all tests—that of actual experiment.— 
The central and more compact portions of the city or village, should 
first be constituted a single school district. Let the younger schol- 
ars—those younger than from eight to ten—be distributed in primary 
school-houses, which should be located at convenient points in the 
district, so that the walk should in no case be fatiguing. ‘They should 
be instructed in all cases by female teachers, in summer and winter, 
and from year to year. Female teachers are cheaper; female teach- 
ers are better for this immature age. Their influence is more gentle ; 
it forms the girls to mild dispositions and eful manners ; it infu- 
ses a portion of itsown sweetness into the h and self-willed per- 
verseness of early boyhood. Female teachers are more patient than 
those of the other sex. ‘They ean teach, with better effect, music, 
drawing, 2nd writing. Last and not least—experience has shown that 
primary schools, such as we speak of, can in their hands, be conduc 
ted with the most entire success. We would that all the parents 
could be introduced to some of these delightful schools, taught by one 
er more females, “ in whose own hearts, Love, Hope, and Patience, had 
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first kept school.” We have seen the pupils gather around the teacher 
each morning with eagerness and new delight. We have heard from 
their own lips, breaking out in unconscious expressions of love, the 
strong affection which she had inspired. We have heard the clear 
and shrill piping of their cheerful songs. We have measured the 
quiet moral influences that have been thus infused, and have gath- 
ered strength from day to day. 

From these primary schools, after having passed through a pre- 
scribed course of study, and in general, after having attained a fixed 
age, the pupils should go to the central school. If the district is small, 
one school will suffice to be taught by a master through summer and 
winter. If itis large, it may be subdivided into more or fewer gra- 
dations—the lower to be taught by females. In almost all cases, the 
assistants of the masters may be females, and by the aid of two ex- 
perienced and competent females, and with the convenience of reci- 
tation rooms, one master can control from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils. Higher than this, if the population will allow 
it, there may be another school, the High School, or two High 
Schools—one for each of the sexes. ‘To these no pupil should be 
admitted, except on passing a close examination, and this sckvol 
should teach the highest branches that can be contemplated im a sys- 
tem of universal education—the Mathematics, the Natural Scien- 
ces, and perhaps the elements of the Languages. All these schools 
should be under one system, and be free to all. ‘This is no theory. 
There are at this moment in villages of New England, of from one 
thousand five hundred to four thousand inhabitants, public school- 
houses, more tasteful and convenient than any college building in 
Connecticut. In these school-houses an education is given so su- 
perior that no select school can live by their side. To these schools 
scholars crowd from the neighboring towns, and will perform menial 
services in families, in order to gain a residence in the village and 
admission to its public school. ‘This is as it should be. This is re- 

ublicanism. But how is it in Connecticut? Some of the cities 
Leos made a beginning, it is true, and with good to themselves and a 
healthful influence upon the communities around. But there are 
hundreds of communities, in which this plan might be introduced, 
which are opposed to it altogether. ‘There are some in which it 
has been tried, and abandoned through opposition. We know a 
village in which two thousand dollars were to be raised, all the pre- 
liminaries having been adjusted, and this money was in the main to 
be voted for by the people, and to be paid by a single man, who was 
himself anxious to pay it, and yet the enterprise failed by the cry of 
“a school for the rich!” What is the state of many of these villages, 
both manufacturing and agricultural ? Is it not true that select schools 
are sustained by the rich and the reputable, both for older and even 
for very young children ?—that in consequence, the common schools 
have been abandoned more or less, generally, to the poor and the 
neglected, and have degenerated because the rich do not care for 
them ? Is it not true that the degeneracy of the common schools in the 
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best and largest towns of Connecticut may be traced to the time when 
select schools were introduced as its beginning, and that this degen- 
eracy has been going forward ever since? Is it not true, to confirm 
this matter by argument that cannot be broken, that the best common 
schools now existing are to be found in those towns and districts in 
which select schools are impossible, and all classes of the community 
are interested to make the public school the best school. 

ls it not true moreover, that by this separation of intercourse, of 
sympathy, and of acquaintance, begun ir infancy, matured in child- 
hood, and hardened in youth into contempt and scorn, on the one 
side, and into jealousy and malice on the other; there has been 
commenced in Connecticut a permanent and anti-republican division 
of society, on the one side of which, social oppression shall gather 
strength, and in the other shall lurk the incendiary and the murderer ? 

Sixth. The doctrine shouid be understood and proclaimed in Con- 
necticut, that the property of the whole community may rightfully be 
taxed, for the support of public education. It should be proclaimed, 
because it is the true doctrine. ‘The pecuniary interests of a commu- 
nity like our own, to say nothing of those interests that are higher, 
are deeply concerned in the question whether all shall be educated. 
They are as vitally concerned too, that all shall be well educated. 
The property of the rich, whether they have children or not, may and 
should be taxed, because the security of that property demands that 
this insurance should be effected upon it. ‘The tax which they pay 
is only the premium on this insurance. Besides, it is cheaper as 
well as more grateful, to pay a tax for the support of schools, than it 
is to pay the same for jails and poor-houses. 

In Connecticut this right is denied and disputed. A tax may be 
lev.ed on a district for the construction and repair of school-houses, 
but when a sum is to be raised additional to that which is received 
from the public funds, it is left to those who have children to send to 
the school. The consequences of this system are most mischievous. 
The summer schovi becomes a select school, instead of being a pub- 
lic school. Or perhaps to make it open to all, for a month or two, the 
allowance from the public treasury is eked out by the greatest possi- 
sible extenuation. The cheapest teacher is hired, and the winter 
school is robbed of the means of subsistence, in order to furnish the 
thinnest possible allowance for its starving sister in the summer. 
When this “ short allowance ” is consumed, the children of the labor- 
ing poor, at once the most numerous and the most needy, are retain- 
ed at home, because the parents can or will not pay the capitation tax. 
The children of the rich are sent to the select school of a higher 
order, the one of their own providing ; while the children of the mid- 
dling classes occupy the district school-house, with the select school 
No. 2. Hence, in the summer, troops of children go no where to 
school, except to the school of nature, which to them is the school of 
ignorance and vice, and the schools which are kept up in multitudes 
of cases, are the merest skeletons of schools, both in numbers and in 
character. This bad and unequal system is sustained from two 
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causes—the opposition of so many tax-payers to a system of proper- 
ty taxation—and what is more unaccountable, the opposition of those 
who are éaz-voters but not tax-payers, who are set against such a sys- 
tem, because it tends to build up schools for the rich! More than one 
instance can be named, in which this‘doctrine has been industriously 
circulated by some cunning miser among his poorer neighbors, and 
they have gone to the school meeting to vote against all expense, not 
dreaming that their advisers were trembling in their shoes, for fear of 
a petty rate bill, And so they have voted against any change, and 
saved their neighbor all qxpense, literally, and brought down the tax 
upon their own heads. 

This is unequal, anti-republican, and wrong; and it ought to be made 
odious. It should be held up in all its unfairness. The right of the 
town or school society to tax its property should be embraced by all 
parties. ‘The party calling itself conservative should proclaim it, be- 
cause it tends so certainly to the security of society. ‘The party 
calling itself popular should hold it, because it sends one of the best 
of blessings to the door of every man. 

To this should be added, the condition attached to the distribution 
of the State fund, that no school society should receive its lawful 
portion, except on the condition, that it should raise by taxation, a 
specified sum for every scholar. This would be a hard doctrine in 
Connecticut, it is true, and that is the very reason why it should be 
insisted on. It is true and most important, and should be boldly 
uttered. The other States, without an exception, that distribute from 
school funds, do it on such a condition. ‘The entire public sentiment 
of the Union, is fixed and unchangeable on this point, and we grieve 
to say that we fear the neglect of Conneeticut has been a warning 
against following her example. Shall it be that this munificent 
bequest of our fathers, given to promote the cause of public education, 

hall fail of its design through the neglect or perversion of their sons ? 

or shall it serve this cause, most effectually, as Connecticut shall 
stand forth as a perpetual monument to warn against the like use of 
such funds? Shall it be that the State which they designed should be 
the model State to the Union, shall serve only as an example to admon- 
ish its sister States, rather than as one to excite and inspire them? Are 
we not bound as trustees of this fund, to secure the most complete 
fulfillment of their designs, and, as experience and a change ol cir- 
cumstances call for new safeguards, to provide these safeguards ? 
May not the people make the raising of a specified sum on the prop- 
erty of the State, a condition against the improvident waste of this 
bounty ? 

The argument on this subject is very simple, and as it would seem, 
very convincing. In order to improve our Common Schools, more 
money must be provided. If it is raised, as it now is by a tax upon 
those who use the schools, then the schools are no longer common 
schools, but for a part of the year, they must be selectschools. The 
one must embarrass the other. Those who will have better schools 
will leave the public schools altogether. Those who depend on the 
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common schools, cannot or will not elevate them. But introduce a 
property tax, and you make the schools the property and the pride of 
the whole people. You make it for the interest of the rich to use 
the money which they now expend for the support of higher estab- 
lishments to raise and improve the public schools. ‘Thus the bies- 
sings of this expenditure will be diffused. Its light and warmth will 
not be like that of the fire which cheers one apartment only, but like 
the heat of the blessed sun, which gives no less to the rich, for what 
it gives to the poor. ‘Io connect the raising of a small sum per 
scholar, as a condition of receiving the tounty of the State, is the 
simplest and surest way of elevating the schools of the whole State, 
together and alike. 

‘These are the principles which must be received in Connecticut, 
and believed by its citizens generally, in order to secure a thorough 
improvement in its common schools. It might be shown, that some 
of the most important of them, were suggested by citizens of Connec- 
ticut, long before the present movement for Common Schools com- 
menced in the other States. They are of Connecticut origin. Let 
them be owned as her own and here put in practice, as they can be 
no where beside. 

These principles may be propagated. Let the legislature be me- 
morialized. But let not the legislature be relied upon as the only 
hope. It may not be expedient that the government should move at 
once. It may not be practicable, if it is expedient. Individuals can 
do much without the government. A State association can be formed. 
Measures can be taken to unite the friends of education throughout the 
State. Teachers’ Institutes, and Normal Schools can be set on fvot 
by individual and associated benevolence, as they have been in a por- 
tion of New Hampshire. Such a movement would not be very ex- 
pensive. ‘The agencies need not be costly, nor the expenditures 
great, but the work is precious, and worth much cost, if it were re- 

uired. 

’ Nor is the work discouraging. It is discouraging in its beginnings, 
but rapid in its advances. Every district animated with a right spirit, 
diffuses light and wakens interest in ten of its neighborhood. Every 
school-house, well constructed, with its convenient apartments, its 
successful teacher, and its happy scholars, gives an impulse which 
cannot be computed. Parents are animated with hope and desire. 
Children ask why their own school-house cannot be as good. Pre- 
jedice is softened. Scepticism is convinced, and public spirit is 
awakened. 

The Connecticut people may be aroused. ‘There are thousands 
and tens of thousands, who are: ready to stand upon their feet and to 
put their shoulders to this work. ‘They are not rash, nor headlong it 
is true—they are cautious and stable, but they are the more steadfast 
when thoroughly convinced. ‘They are not profuse and extravagant 
in their expenditures—but they have money, and they are willing to 
give it for objects seen to be important. They are not carried away 
y vague declamation or transcendental moonshine—but they have 
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intellects to discern and hearts to feel, in respect to a concern so 
practical and good as that of public education. Let the work be com- 
menced with vigor and with hope. 

In carrying it forward, two classes ef citizens can be especially 
useful. On them rests a great and peculiar responsibility. We 
name first, the acting politicians of all parties. ‘They are now up- 
committed as partisans for or against any system. ‘They have an 
equal interest in the improvement of schools. It would be a slander 
which they would resent with indignation, to say that they do not 
feel an equal zeal for this most important interest, in which the pros- 
perity and pride of the State are equally concerned. Eminent indi- 
viduals of all political names are known to be zealous for common 
school reform. ‘There are subjects enough beside this, out of which 
political capital can be made. Attempts to do this elsewhere, have 
been signally rebuked. Let parties divided by questions of national 
policy, vie with each other in their zeal and efficiency, in respect to 
this common interest, for which every man’s hearth-stone cries out in 
his ears. Let it never be said that the citizens of Connecticut grind 
the bodies and souls of their children between the upper and nether 
millstone of political contests. Heathen barbarism, offered to “ Mo- 
loch, horrid king,” its children in sacrifice by sending them through 
devouring flames blazing fiercely on either side, 


“ Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d through fire 
To his grim idol.” ‘ 


Let not this be enacted on a more fearful scale, in civilized and 
Christian Connecticut. 

On the clergy of Connecticut there rests also a great and solemn 
responsibility. It is a religious duty to care for the untaught, the 
neglected, and the ignorant. It is a duty to give to such, the best in- 
tellectual and moral culture which we ean. It is a duty which we 
owe to our nearest neighbor, a duty which is simple, pressing, and 
most easily discharged. ‘So do we best aid and prepare them for in 
fluences appropriately and directly religious. Let this duty be 
preached, on the Sabbath and from the pulpit. Let it be preached 
till it is believed, and the hearers show their faith by their works. 
We raise money to provide schools for the destitute in our own land. 
We raise it also, to send to Ceylon, and Burmah, and China, that 
schools may be established, which may prepare the youthful mind 
for the influences and the truths of our holy religion. And yet there 
are towns in Connecticut in which there are scores of children, 
which for want of that moral and intellectual culture, that the pub- 
lic schools might give, are, as really, though not in the same degree, 
hopeless subjects of religious truth, as many children of Ceylon and 
Burmah. We have seen children of this character. Besides these, 
there are thousands for whom, a teacher ¢ould do far more than 4 
clergyman, and on whom the church can act most directly and effi- 
ciently through the toache 
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We are well aware that efforts have been made to excite distrust of 
anv system of public education, on religious grounds, and to arouse 
against‘it sectarian prejudice and conscientious convictions. ‘There 
may have been occasion for these feelings in some states of the 
Union. Injudicious management, false principles, efforts to propo 
gate peculiar principles, insidious and open, may have been notice¢ 
The school system has therefore been held up as anti-religious. The 
doctrine has been proclaimed that each chrrch must have its separate 
schools, in order to secure an education thoroughly Christian. 

In Connecticut there need be no fear of embarrassment of this 
kind. ‘The people of Connecticut, with scarcely an exception, are 
of one mind in the belief of the following truths. ‘They believe in 
the moral duties as enforced by the words and life of Jesus. They 
believe with Washington, that public morality is best secured by reli- 
gious faith and religious feeling. None of them will object to the 
use of simple but fervent prayers and hymns, to the inculcation of the 
duty of imitating Christ, and of trusting in him. In these points they 
can all unite, and they can turn them to use in their public schools. 
What the children need to be taught beside, can be supplied in the 
family, the Sabbath school, the pulpit. 

Such is the position of things in Connecticut. We have seen her 
ancient glory ; the present depression with its causes; the need of 
effort ; the points to which this effort should be directed, and the 
grounds of discouragement and hope. Shall this good work be under- 
taken? Shall this field be entered? No state in the Union has 
means so abundant. No state can, if it will, have schools so 
splendid and so good. Its population is homogeneous, frugal, intelli- 
gent, moral, and religious. It has been accustomed to common 
schools for generations. It has a school system already established 
in the hearts and habits of all, which needs improvement only, and 
not a new beginning. The memory of: the past calls us to effort. 
The necessity of the present will not let us alone. The voices of the 
venerable dead, speak to us in solemn tones from that dim and distant 
world to which they have gone, and command us not to be untrue to 
the precious trust which they garnered for us. The cries of the liv- 
ing come up to us, and in tones piteous as an infant’s wailing, beseech 
us to spare their childhood from neglect, and their future manhood 
from ignorance and crime. The honor of the State and of the fathers of 
the State calls on itscitizens. The sons of Connecticut who have gone 
out from the paternal mansion, burn with eager desire to be able to 
~ to silence the reproaches which they are forced to hear, and to 

ow that the spirit which provided the School Fund, still lives to 
make effectual that important trust Those who were personally ac- 
tive in devising and securing this fund, would tell us that no care of 
ours can surpass the thoughtfulness with which Treadwell studied 
its conception, and no labor of ours can compare with the daily and 
nightly toil with which Hillhouse and Beers secured its invest- 
ments, and watched its securities. The question is, shall Con- 
necticut then be true to herself? We have seen the trim and noble 
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ship, manned by a skillful crew, open the passage through an un- 
known and dangerous strait, and gallantly lead the way for a timid 
and creeping fleet, into a secure and long desired haven. We have 
seen her pass every shoal but the last, but just as she doubles its 
treacherous point, she grounds for an instant, and the cry is from the 
fleet, she will be stranded there! They make all haste to rush past 
her. In their ery of exultation they forget all her guidance in the 
past. Shall she then be stranded, who has guided so many vessels to 
so noble a port? Shall her last service be to lie on the quicksands, 
a decaying hulk, deserted and useless, except as a beacon to show 
the shoal on which she struck? Shall she be stranded? No, no! 
A thousand times, No! Let the cry then be, Connecticut first to lead 
the way, and foremost forever ! 
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NOTE L 


PLAN AND MEASURES OF A VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The following suggestions indicate more in detail, the views of the author 
of the Essay as to the mode, at once simple and systematic; in which the 
friends o1 , »pular education can put forth their efforts for the improvement 
of common schv.'s. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


Arrticte 1. This Asso iation shall be styled the Connecticut (or the name 

of any Tvwn or County can be »serled) Institute oF Instruction, and shall have 

or its object the improvement »f common schools, and other means of popular 
education in this State, (or Tow: or County.) 


Articte 2. Any fag see residing in this State, (or Town or Cownty,) may be- 
come a member of the Institute by .ubscribmg this Constitution, and contrib- 
uting any sum, annually, towards de raying “s incidental expenses. 


Articte 3. The officers of the | astitute shall be a President, two or more 
Vice Presidents, a ‘Treasurer, a Re ording Secretary, and a Corresponding Sec- 
retary for each county, (or tow. in case of a county association,) with such 
pewers respecu, ©'v as their*: ,eral designations imply; and who shall, together, 
constitute an Executive Uommittee. 


Articte 4. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect such meas- 
ures as the Institute may direct; and perform such other acts not inconsistent 
with the objects of the association, as they may deem expedient, and make re- 

rt of their doings, annually, and when called on, at any regular meeting of the 

nstitute. 


Axticte 5. A meeting of the Association for the choice of officers shall be 
held, annually, at such time and place as the Executive Committee may desig- 
nate in a notice published in one or more newepenert; and meetings may ' . neld 
at such other time and place, as the Executive Committee may appoint. 


Articie 6. This constitution og be altered at any annual meeting, by a 
majority of the members present, and regulations, not inconsistent with its pro- 
visions may be adopted at any meeting. 





‘ 


Measures which can be adopted by a volwniary Association to improve Common 
Schools. 


1. Information can be collected and disseminated in every practicable way, in 
every district, town, and county in the State, as to the present condition of com- 
mon schools, and o:her means of popular education, with plans and suggestions 
by which the excellencies of any one teacher, district, or town, can be improved 
and made general, and any defects be removed. 

2. Meetings of the Association can be held in different towns for public ad- 
tresses and discussions on topics connected with the condition and improvement 
& Common Schools. 
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3. A series of Tracts, each number devoted to some one important topic, re- 
lating to the organization and administration of a school system, or to the clas- 
sification, instruction and discipline of schools, can be prepared and published 
for graiuitous distribution among teachers, school officers, parents, and every 
body who hasa child to educate, a vote to give, or an influence to exert in rela- 
tion to public instruction. 


4. Editors and conductors of the periodical press can be enlisted to publish 
original, and selected articles relating to the subject. 


5. Clergymen can be interested to present the subject in some of its bearings 
at appropriate times to their people. 


6. Local associations of parents and the friends of education, and especially 
district and town associations of mothers and females, generally, for the purpose 
of ae — and co-operating in various ways with teachers, can be formed 
and assisted. re 


7. Pecuniary aid and personal co-operation can be extended for the purpose 
of securing at different points, aschool-house, with its appropriate in-door and 
out-door arrangements, a school library, a district school, and a village lyceum, 
which can be held up severally, as a model of iis kind. 


8. Good teachers can be assisted in finding districts where their services 
will be appreciated and rewarded, and district committees in search of good 
teachers, can be directed to such teachers as have proved on trial that they 
possess the requisite qualifications. 

9. The necessary local arrangements can be made, and the services of ex- 
perienced teachers secured for the purpose of facilitating the holding, in the 
spring and autumn, a teachers’ class or Instiute, where young and inexperience! 
teachers may spend one or two weeks in reviewing the studies which they are to 
teach, in the summer or winter schools; and witness, and to some extent, prac- 
tice, the best methods of classifying, instructing, and governing a school. 


10. The formation of town and county associations of teachers, for mutual 
improvement and the advancement of their profession, by weekly or monthly 
meetings, and by visiting each others’ schools, and learning from each others’ 
experience, can be encouraged. 


11. Efforts can be put forth to collect a fund for the establishment, at the 
earliest moment, of a seminary where young men and young women, who have 
the desire and the natural tact and talent, can be thoroughly and practically 
trained for teachers of common schools. 


12. A well qualified teacher, of the right tact and character can be employed 
to perform an itinerating Normal school agency through the schools of a partic 
ular town or county. 

13. School celebrations or gatherings of all the children of a school society, or 
town, with their parents and teachers, for addresses and other appropriate exerci- 
ses, can be held at the close of the winter and summer schools. 


14. Village Lyceums can be established @ad assisted in getting up courses of 
popular lectures in the winter. 


15. A central depository or office, supplied with plans of school-houses, 
ratus, and furniture ; a circulating library of books and pamphlets on education ; 
specimens of school libraries, and the best text books in the various studies per- 
sued in common schools, &c., can be established. 

16, To give the highest efficiency to any or all of these means and agencies 
of school improvement, an individual should be employed to devote all, or a por- 
tion of his time, as agent under the direction of the Executive Committee of the 


Institute, and receive such compensation as can be raised by a special subserip- 
tion for this purpose. 


Every measure above enumerated has been tried and carried out in other 
states, successfully, by means of voluntary associations, similar to the one 
proposed. 
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This Essay was circulated in connection with the Superintendent’s Re 
port, through every school district in the State, and was widely and 
eagerly read. The gentleman whose liberality called it forth, and cop- 
tributed to its circulation, in connection with other citizens of Hartford, 
determined to do something in the direction indicated in the note to this 
Essay. The holding of an Institute or convention of the teachers of 
Hartford county, in the month of November, was determined on, and the 
Rev. Merrill Richardson, a gentlemen admirably fitted for the purpose, 
was employed to visit the several towns in the county, and awaken an 
interest in the object of the meeting. A spirited convention of two hun- 
dred and fifty-four teachers was held, and through these teachers and a 
printed notice of the proceedings of the convention, a powerful impulse 
was given to the public mind. A monthly school journal under the name 
of the Connecticut School Manual was started, in January, 1847, and has 
continued through the year, under the editorial charge of Mr. Richardson. 
Other Institutes were held, and through their influence and the exertions 
of the Superintendent and other friends of common schools, the Legislature 
in May made provision for holding two or more schools for teachers in 
each county. These institutes or schools for teachers have been held, as 
has been already noticed. 

The efforts of Mr. Bunce and other gentlemen in Hartford, did not end 
with getting up and carrying oat the plan of a Teachers’ Institute. They 
set about the establishment of a Public High School in the First Schoo! 
Society of Hartford, a school which should be worthy of the city and the 
State, which should give as good an English education, and preparatory 
classic education as any academy or private school in New England, and 
rest for its support on the old New England principle of property taxa- 
tion. The project was broached. The plan was discussed in the public 
press, and in pamphlets which were distributed to every family in the 
Society. Public meetings weregheld, in which elaborate and animated 
debates were conducted by the most prominent speakers in the city. 
Seldom has the public mind of Hartford been more deeply interested in 
any subject, and finally the plan was carried by an overwhelming vote of 
the largest school meeting ever convened in the Society. Twelve thou- 
sand dollars were appropriated for the erection of a suitable building, and 
a committee of men of the right stamp appointed to carry out the vote of 
the Society. This committee, finding that the expense of such an edifice, 
with the appropriate fixtures would exceed the appropriation, subscribed 
twenty-five hundred dollars among themselves to make the building what 
they have,—second to no other structure of the kind in New England for 
the completeness of all its parts. The school has opened under the 
charge of Joshua D. Giddings, formerly Principal of the Fountain street 
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Grammar School, as Principal. The establishment of a Public High 
School, after the able and prolonged public discussion to which the plan 
was subjected, and supported mainly by tax on the property of the whole 
community, is the most important event in the school history of Connec- 
ticut for the last twenty years. 

But the zeal and liberality of Mr. Bunce and his associates did not end 
here. They put forth efforts to collect a fund for the establishment of a 
seminary where young men and young women who have the desire, and 
the natural tact and talent for teachin, can be thoroaghly and practically 
trained for this vocation. Ten thousand dollars were subscribed fur this 
object, one half of which amount was subscribed by Mr. Bunce, 
and offered to the State on condition that the General Assembly would 
appropriate a like amount for the same object, but instead of doing as the 
Legislature of Massachusetts under similar circumstances did, promptly 
and unanimously accepting the offer, and making the necessary appropri- 
ation, the Legislature was so cautious not to do any thing in advance of 
what the people should call for, that the whole matter of a Normal 
School was referred to a committee to be appointed by the Governor, of 
one from a county, for examination, and to report on at the next session of 
the Legislature. In the mean time the Institutes or schools for teach- 
ers will prepare the public for something more thorough and complete. 

We must not omit to notice another document—the Report of the 
Joint Standing Committee on Education, on the establishment of Profes- 
sorships of Agriculture and the Arts. This report originated in a peti- 
tion of the President and Fellows of Yale College, asking for aid to enable 
them to establish such professorships in that institution, through which 
free instruction should be extended to every inhabitant of the State who 
may wish to avail himself of it. The Report approved the object but 
proposed no appropriation for the present. 





MAINE. 

In June, 1846, the Legislature of Maine constituted a Board of Educa- 
tion, consisting of one member for each county, with power.to appoint a 
Secretary, hold Teachers’ Institutes in each county, and report annually. 
The first Report of the Board for \847, together with a Report of the 
Secretary, (William G. Crosby, of Belfast,) and other documents, 
making a pamphlet of 135 pages, is before us. It is a very valuable doc- 
ument, and proves that the common schools in Maine are in a very low 
condition, as compared with their cnpabilities, Cheap, dilapidated, un- 
comfortable school-houses, irregular attendance, unqualified teachers, 
sleepy supervisors, want of parental interest, and other evils are com- 
plained of in Maine as well as in other parts of New England. But the 
work of reform is commenced, and it seems to be in judicious hands. 

10d 
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We can only find room here for the closing paragraph of Mr. Crosby's 
Report. 


* The success which has thus far attended the recent effort in this 
State, to direct attention to the most prominent defects in the administra- 
tion ofour Common School system, and arouse the public mind to a con- 
sciousness of the necessity of reform, of prompt and efficient action, affords 
matter for congratulation. To the faithful few, who, for years past, 
through good and evil report, have manfully upheld the good cause, too 
great a share of praise cannot be awarded. It was from their unwearied 
efforts that the friends of education in convention at Augusta, in the 
month of January, 1846, derived encouragement and assurance to ad- 
dress the representatives of the people in behalf of the free schvol, 
The promptness with which the memorial of that convention was met 
and answered, the unanimity with which the bill, reported in compliance 
with the prayer of the memorialists, passed the Legislature, reflect honor 
alike upon the individuals composing it, and the State whose interesis 
they represented, and is a happy augury for the future. But having 
done so much, the danger that individual effort may be relaxed, that to 
this Board may bz confided the achievement of that reform which can be 
effscted only by the codperation of the people, is neither to be overlooked 
nor concealed. Against this error, which, if persisted in, cannot but 
prove fatal to the cause in which we are engaged, the voice of earnest 
expostulation must be raised ; and the assurauce, again and again reiter- 
ated, that, be the members of this Board faithful and indefatigable as they 
my, thou rh they offer up their time and substance as a sacrifice, though 
they speak with the tongues of men and oneen vet that, without the codp- 
eration of the people, their labors in this behalf must bein vain. The peo- 
ple must come to the rescue! The legislator, the capitalist, the man of let- 
ters, must enlist for life, and take their places in the ranks of the great army 
of progress. And where, if not there, should they be found? How can the 
legislator more faithfully subserve the interests of his constituents, and 
mre eff-ctually protect their rights, than by providing the means of edu- 
cation for their children? What surer guaranty can the capitalist find 
for the security of his investments, than is to be found in the sense of a 
community morally and intellectually enlightened ? And how can the 
man of letters more faithfully fulfill his mission, than in teaching the peo- 
ple? The press,_than which there is no mightier agent in giving a 
character to the age,—the press must speak! speak, too, not in the low 
mutterings of the distant thunder, which tells of danger remote, but in 
the crashing peal which breaks over our heads. The pulpit must speak! 
Its voice of warning and of exhortation must be lifted up ;—this “ bread 
of life” must cease to be the “ show bread” of the sanctuary,—it must 
be broken for the people. In the council chamber of the State, in the 
halls of legislation, in the lyceum, in the scenes of social intercourse and 
public debate, in the house of God, and in the village school-house, must 
the voices of true-hearted men be heard, until, touched by the electric 
spark, the dark and lowering cloud which now hangs over us shall burst, 
and its waters descend, to refresh and fertilize a parched and barren soil ; 
until this people, this whole reople, shall be aroused to a consciousness of 
their duties and their dangers. Then, and not until then, will the free 
school of Maine fulfill its mission.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
We have received the following among other educational documents, 
from the old Commonwealth. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, and of the Secretary 
of the Board, for 1846. p 206. 


Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1846-7. 
Common School Journal. Vol. LX, for 1847. p. 415. 


Meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Associativn held in Salem, Octo- 
ber 15th and 16th, 1847. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Springfield, Nov. 22d and 23d, 1847. 


The Massachusetts Teacher, published and edited by a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. Boston, 1. Sawyer. 


Annual Reports of the Public Schools of the City of Boston, 1847- 
p- 220. , 


Reports of Committees on the Ventilation of the School-houses of the City 
of Boston. 


Annual Report of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 1847. 
Report on the State Manual Labor School. 


Letter of Hon. Abbott Lawrence on a School of Practical Science. 
Report on the Education of Idiots. 


These and other school and education documents which we have re- 


ceived from friends of the cause in Massachusetts, show that the Old Bay 
State is not content with the abundant fruits which have been gathered 
from her former efforts in behalf of sound learning and universal educa- 
tion, but is doing more and more, every year, in the same direction. 





* NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
First Report of the Commissioner of Common Schools, (Professor Charles 

B. Haddock, of Dartmouth College,) for 1846. 

In this document Professor Haddock discusses the subject of common 
schools with the facility of one familiar with their condition and their 
wants, and with the felicity of a ready writer. The Report shows con- 
clusively that the schools of New Hampshire labor under the same diffi- 
culties which impair the usefulness of the common school elsewhere, and 
points to the remedies which have been found to be efficient in other 
States. The following extract exhibits the broad republican spirit in 
which the whole report is written. 

“Popular liberty, equal laws, general happiness, seem to me impossi- 
ble to be maintained, for any long time, in an uneducated community. 


The only means which the majority of men have for bettering their con- 
dition, and sustaining a competition with the more fortunate few, who 





happen to have been born to wealth, or nurtured under peculiar advanta- 
ges, is in themselves, in their power of thought, their ingenuity, their 
oresight, their moral energy,—just the traits brought out by means of 
the early discipline and instruction of the Common Schools. The only 
way of securing a republican equality, and, of course, an equal legisla- 
tion, equal rights, and common privileges, is by general education. In 
physical strength men are nearly equal. In mental capacity they are 
scarcely less so. At least, neither bodily nor mental powers are distribu- 
ted according to any distinctions of rank or social condition among men. 
The gifted mind, as well as the stalwart, is found in all states of life,— 
among the poor as often as among the rich, among the lowly no less than 
among the lofty; and therefore it is not possible that great inequalities of 
privilege should continue in a cultivated society. All advantage of the 
few over the many, all aristocratic superiority, is maintained by mind, and 
the instrum*ntalities which mind creates. ‘There must first be an aris- 
tocracy of intellect before there can be an aristocracy of power. Popular 
ign®rance is the soil for tyrants. Public intelligence and public virtue 
are the best securities of liberty and equal laws. In the long-run, it is 
impossible for oppression of the masses of society to be sustained by any 
means but their ignorance. The natural tendency of mind is to rise; 
moral energy is irrepressible ; it is a natural power, which no artificial 
mechanism can confine ; it is one of those elements of the social world, 
which, like the primal forces of nature, shut up and repressed, heave the 
ocean and the land, If we can secure the general education of the peo- 
ple,—the discipline of their intellectual and nioral powers,—we do al! 
which the condition of man allows for the perpetuation of liberty, and 
justice, and social hapnviness.” 


“To this New England education we owe our New England charac- 
ter. That character could hardly have been formed any where else. It 
required the freedom of our civil institutions and the discipline of our 


schools. And by these, in connection with the pulpit, it has been pro- 
duced.” 


Professor Haddock’s successor is Richard S. Rust, Esq., of Northfield, 
New Hampshire. 


Oe etn, 


VERMONT. 


First Annual Report of the State Superintendent, [ Hon. Horace Eaton,} 
of Cummon Schools, made to the Legislature, October, 1846. p. 64. 
This document includes, with the State Superintendent’s Report, 

“ Extracts from Reports of County Superintendents,” and is one of the 

most valuable Schoo! Documents of the year, It shows clearly that the 

Common Schools of Vermont stood in as much need of a rousing shuke, 

as the schools of any part of New England, and that the shake has been 


to some purpose. We shall make extracts for another number of the 
Journal. 
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NEW YORK. 


Annual Report of the Superintendint (Hon. N. 8S. Benton) of Common Schools, 
sulmitted January, 1847. 

Report of Executive Committee of the State Normal School for 1846, 

Annual Register and Circular of the State Normal School for 1846. 

District School Journal for 1847. 

Teachers’ Advocate for 1847. 


Forty-first Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public School Society of New 
York, 1547. 


These documents show that the common schools of the Empire State 
are in an improving condition, and at the same time we have seen in the 
public journals, notices of the proposed action of the Legislature in re- 
gard to the adminis‘ration of the system, which if carried out, must ar- 
rest the progress of improvement. If the element of county supervision 
is struck out, and another equally efficient is not substituted, the authors 
of the measure and the Legislature which sanctions it, will richly de- 
serve to be known as the greatest “ architects of ruin’’ which have yet 
appeared in the educational history of New York. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, (Dr. T. F. 
King, Perth Amboy,) of New Jersey, for 1847. 


We regret to learn that for any cause Dr. King intends to close his 
connection with the public schools of New Jersey, where his labors have 
accomplished so much good. 


The following notice of his labors is copied from the Teachers’ Advo- 
cate. p. 122, 


“Three or four years ago, when Dr. King entered upon the duties of 
State Superintendent, New Jersey, in respect to common schools, was in 
atruly deplorable condition. The schools for the masses were ‘ few and 
far between,’ without due supervision, so far as we know, on the part 
either of the local or the State authorities,—there were no gatherings of 
the teachers for mutual aid and counsel—no educational meetings of any 
kind, looking to the elevation of the public schools,—no proper interest, 
apparently, in the parents of the children themselves,—in short, no strong, 
deep, and abiding feeling, in favor of what has been significantly styled 
‘The People’s Colleges.’ Thirty thousand dollars, it is true, were an- 
nually distributed among the school districts, upon condition (a condition 
not always met,) that each should raise for itself an additional sum, 
equal to the amount of its allotment from the State ; and this done, all 
Sashes care about the education of the people seemed to be wholly dis- 
missed. 

Such, briefly was the condition of things, when the first State Superin- 
tendent of New Jersey, in the person of Dr. King, commenced his career. 
At first, his operations were confined, we believe, to such only of the sev- 
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eral counties, as manifested, by invitation, a disposition to avail them- 
selves of his aid, in raising or reviving tLeir schools. 

The counties of Essex and Passaic entered early with the State Super- 
intendent upon the work of revival and reform. Educational meetings 
were called, the various schools were visited, public examinations, attend- 
ed by audiences decidedly respectable, both in numbers and influence, 
were frequently held; and such was the influence of these things upon 
the general mind, that the condition of the common schools soon became 
one of the most moving topics of thought and conversation. 

County after county followed the example of Essex and Passaic, till, 
at length, Teachers’ Associations have been formed in almost every coun- 
ty in the State. The school-houses have been improved, better books, 
maps, and other educational instrumentalities have been introduced ; the 
districts now double, by tax upon themselves, the amount of their alloi- 
ment of money from the State; laws have been passed, requiring ade- 
quate attainments in the teachers; school examinations have become 
things of general note, and the press, hitherto silent on this subject, as 
the step of time, has at length come out with wonderful vigor, in fwrther- 
ance of this noble movement. In the midst of all these things, with so 
much to encourage, prospective and retrospective, we cannot do otherwise 
than regret deeply, with the Newark Daily Advertiser, the contemplated 
resignation of Dr. King. It is true, he has, in this work, traveled over and 
over again, the entire territory of the State, labored, in season and out of 
season, in the endeavor to make New Jersey stand high in the matter of 
popular education; and all this without taking one single dollar from any 
but his own funds, even for the payment of his traveling expenses. Yet, 
discouraging as to most men such labor would seem, and heavy as is the 
tax upon his time and his talents, we do hope, if the State does not open 
the way, some other means may be made available to the purpose of re- 
taining a public officer, whose endeavors have been so signally successful, 
and so generally satisfactory. 

Since the above was in type, we have been informed that arrangements 
are in progress in the city of Newark, to make some public demonstration 
of the satisfaction with which Dr. King’s labors have been received. A 
splendid silver pitcher is to be presented to him, addresses to be delivered 
on the occasiun, &c. &c.” 


Owing to the delay in getting to press this Number of the Journal, we 
are able to enrich our pages with copious extracts from a pamphlet, giv- 
ing the proceedings of an Educational Convention, held in Mount Holly 
on the 18th of November, 1847, 

Extracts from a ** Report on Normal Schools,” made to the Conven- 
tion of the Friends of Education, held at Mount Helly, on the 2d of De- 
cember 1847, by a Committee consisting of Hon. Garret D. Wall, Dr. 
John Griscom, Prof. E. C. Wines, Peter V. Coppuck, Esq. and Rev. C. 
A. Kingsbury, appoiated at a previous session of the same Convention, 
on the 18th of November. 


The Committee introduce the subject, by presenting ¢ x:racts from com- 
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munications received from various distinguished gentlemen, who have 
been called from their official relations to education, to bestow much 
thought on the professional education and training of teachers. 


From the Hon. Wa. H. Sewarn, Ex-Governor of New York. 


“ The advantages resulting from the professional education of teachers, 
in what are called Normal Schools, are universally conceded among the 
friends of education in this State. If I had ever doubted on this subject, 
all my doubts would have been removed by the experiment of the institu- 
tion in this city, which has been eminently successful. The ultimate 
operation of Normal Schools, will be to elevate the standard of public 


education, and of course the dignity of those to whom its labors are 
confided.” 


From the Rev. Wm, H. Campepett, D. D., Member of the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Normal School, and Secretary of the same. 

“| may state, that I had doubts, when our Normal School was first 
started, as to the necessity of such aninstitution among us. * * * * 
But my opinion is entirely changed. * * * We have had at the 
Normal School from 150 to 200 yearly; of this number, three-fourths 
had been teachers in our Common Schools; and I will venture to pre- 
dict, that, if you will go and ask them, ‘ Were you fit for your work be- 
fore you came to the Normal School ?’ they would answer, ‘ No;’ and 
let me add, they would answer truly. By this, | would not wish to be 
understood as declaring, that a/l were incompetent ; but I do mean that 
three-fourths of them were ; and all of them needed that kind of instruc- 
tion which a Normal School affords, and for the want of which, they were 
far less efficient teachers than they now are. 

Then, again, as to the facilities which existed before the institution of 
the Normal School, I have only to say, let a person who is well ac- 
quainted with our Academies, visit the Normal School but one day, and my 
word for it, he will grant, ‘ Here is an institution, affording immense facil- 
ities for the education of teachers—facilities which can be found in Nor- 
mal Schools alone—facilities of such great value, that any man must be 
blinded by prejudice, who would oppose their existence.’ Thus, sir, you 
perceive, that from a dowbter, | have become convinced of the great value 
of the Normal School. My conviction is also the result of actual obser- 
vation, and from this, I feel justified in saying, that a Normal School is 
indispensable in carrying out any State educational system.” 


From the Right Rev. ALonzo Porrer, Bishop of Pennsylvania,—formerly Professor 
in Union College, and member of the Executive Committee of the New York State 


Normal School. 

“rejoice to hear that the State of New Jersey is moving in respect to 
the education and training of teachers for Common Schools. It is be- 
yond doubt the most essential step in the great work of improving, and, as 
it were, regenerating our system of Common School Instruction. I had 
occasion for many years, to observe closely the progress of this system in 
New York; and the result of my experience was, that, though other 
measures were necessary and most important, yet that all of them would 
depend very much for their efficacy, on the means which might be pro- 
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vided for the preparation of teachers. The establishment of the State 
Normal School was, therefore, looked forward to as the essential com- 
plement to all other plans. The experiment has been tried, and the re- 
sults are most cheering. New life and vigor seem to be infused into the 
Schools throughout the whole State.” 


From Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, Mass. 


“T regard Normal Schools as the one indispensable thing for carrying 
forward a system of Common Schools. All other favoring influences are 
not equal to this one alone. If this can have an opportunity tor a fair 
display of its efficiency, one might barter all other things for it, and still 
make a ey bargain. This may seem to be strong language; but it is 
fully ratified by my observations abroad, and my experience at home. 

Perhaps we had a constituency in Massachusetts, which, in point of 
intelligence, would not suffer by comparison with any other part of our 
country. It would be natural, therefore, to suppose, that our teachers 
would not, as a whole, be inferior to the teachers of any other State, 
Such, | believe to be the fact. Yet, since the opening of our Norinal 
Schools, the character of sections of the State, where their influence has 
been most direct and immediate, has been lifted up, as it were, bodily, 
from the comparatively low condition in which it was before, Ten years 
ago, we had no such teachers as we have now. ‘The best we then had, 
would now be considered mediocre only. The rear ranks of the then 
teachers, have now fallen out of service altogether. 1 think we may say, 
without vanity, that a reform of no inconsiderable consequence, has been 
effected in our Schools. Normal Schools have done more to produce 
this change, than all other instrumentalities united. Without them, | 
should feel, not only as though my right arm was cut off, but as though 
both my arms were cut off. And the most beautiful feature in the whole 
experiment has been, that even those who reviled and ridiculed the Nor- 
mal Schools, have been compelled to copy their improved methods of 
instruction, and to modify their own methods of preserving order and ad- 
ministering discipline. Thus the schools have been copied by those who 
condemn them. * * * * Ido not know an intelligent and unpre- 
judiced man, in Massachusetts, who is opposed to this institution ; while, 
on the other hand, those who know it best, approve it most highly. 

I speak of facts as they have existed within my own knowledge. It 
surely must be unnecessary with a gentleman of your intelligence, to 
attempt to prove by a course of reasoning, that training the young mind 
is a great work, and that those who are taught how to train it, will have 
greater success in their work, than the ignorant. If a man who has arri- 
ved at years of discretion, does not see this truth to be manifest in all the 

ursuits of life, it is not argument that he needs, but capacity to compre- 
end argument. How it can happen that a man shall need to serve an 


apprenticeship to make a boot, but can instruct and train a child by in- 
stinct, is more than I can comprehend.” 


From. Hon. Eowarp Everert, President of Harvard University. 
“The public opinion in this State has been strongly pronounced in 
favor of institutions of this description. Three bave been established by 
a union of public and private liberality ; and, although the establishments 
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are on a frugal scale of expense, and their operations proportionably lim- 
ited, the result, I believe, is entirely satisfactory. 

It seems quite evident, that the art of teaching,—an art so difficult and 
so important,—should require some special training for its attainment. 
If it did not, it would differ from all other intellectual arts. Although 
some individuals, in consequence of happy natural gifts, may rise to em- 
inence as instructors, without having had the advantage of any training 
to that pursuit, yet these can only be regarded as exceptions to the gen- 
eralrule. Even persons of this description, who do well without instruc- 
tion, would probably have done better with it. 

The fact is, that hardly any teacher is, as such, self-formed. He em- 
ploys, as an instructor, the methods which were in use at the school 
where he received his own education some years,—perhaps a good many 
years,—before. His teacher, in like manner, probably followed tradition- 
ary methods, Such a course can result in nothing but the perpetuation 
of errors, and must end in degeneracy. It is only by making a regular 
pursuit of the business of education—and having institutions where it is 
expressly cultivated and taught_-where improvements will be struck out, 
or promptly examined and adopted, when proposed from abroad, and 
found to be real and substantial—that a highly respectable and efficient 
class of instructors can be formed.” 


From the Hon. Joun G, Patrrey, Secretary of State, Massachusetts, and formerly Pro- 
fessor in Cambridge University, and Editor of the North American Review. 

“ As Chairman of a Committee of our House of Representatives, I 
drew and defended the Resolves of March 3d, 1842, which placed Nor- 
mal Schools on a permanent footing, and established School District 
Libraries. I did more for others’ good that day, than in all the rest of 
my life put together.” 


From D. P. Paar, Esq., Principal of the New York Normal School. 


“In our State there is no doubt in the public mind, but that teachers 
should be specially educated ; the question now started, is, ought they 
to be educated by the State? This is the view taken by Mr. McElligott, 
of New York. The answer to that, it seems to me, is, it must be done 
by the State, or not be done atall. The pay of teachers is not generally 
high enough yet to warrant much outlay of time and capital by the teach- 
ers themselves, in their preparation,—and they must be encouraged to do 
it, by having a portion of the expense paid for them. Schools for teach- 
ers, started without public aid, have failed, I believe, in every instance ; 
at any rate, they have degenerated into mere Academies, in which the 
pupils have, as elsewhere, been allowed to choose their own studies, and, 


of course, to choose to neglect the elementary branches, most necessary for 
them to learn. 


The State is to be benefited, by the better teachers, when prepared ; 
and I see no reason why the State should not pay for it, at least in part ; 


and, if each county is properly represented in the School, it is not contrary 

to our institutions, so far as I can see. In the mean time, as teachers are 

improved, the people will raise the pay; it is so in our experience. 

There is an increasing demand for our teachers to take charge of the more 
10e 
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important Schools, at higher wages,—and many, by spending a year at 
on School, have gone home to receive double the pay they ever had 
before.” 


Your Committee feel that they can add little to the force of these let- 
ters, so full, so clear, so emphatic in their approval and support of Sem- 
inaries for the education of teachers. They do not doubt, thet, had they 
extended their correspondence to a sufficient breadth, they might have 
obtained hundreds of similar opinions, from the best cultivated minds of 
the country. 

That we cannot have good Schools without qualified teachers, and that 
we cannot have a supply of qualified teachers without training them to 
their business, are propositions quite of the nature of axioms. The rela- 
tion of cause and effect, expressed by them is so obvious, that it is aston. 
ishing that any man can fail to perceive it, and that, perceiving it, he can 
for a moment hesitate as to the duty, which such a truth imposes on so- 
ciety. This duty, plainly, is, to provide for the professional training of 
school masters. So deeply was Mr. Cousin, the eminent French Phi- 
losopher and Educationist, impressed with this truth, that he declares it 
as his opinion, that the State has done nothing for popular education, if it 
does not watch that those who devote themselves to teaching, be well 

repared. This, in the opinion'of your Committee, is one of the very 
frst duties of a State with regard to Schools. Without it, all other legis- 
lation on the subject, whatever partial advantages it may result in, must 
stop short of the full benefits, at which it ought to aim, and might accom- 
lish. ; 
x There cap be no doubt, that among the principal causes of the defect- 
iveness of our Public Schools, must be reckoned the want of a higher 
order of qualification in our teachers, as a class What is the remedy for 
this-evil? The establishment of Seminaries for the education of teachers. 
School masters must be trained to their business, as lawyers, and mer- 
chants, and blacksmiths are. Institutions of the kind in question, the 
Committee regard as emphatically the intellectual want of the age. It is 
not to be doubted, it cannot be doubted, by any intelligent and reflecting 
mind, that the most efficacious means of securing qualified teachers, is to 
be found in Seminaries, where a number of young men or women, intend- 
ing to become teachers, are collected together, receive a common instruc- 
tion in the subjects required for the schools in which they propose to 
teach, have lessons given them in the science and art of teaching, and 
actice the art under intelligent supervision. In this way, and, your 
mmittee believe, in no other, will occupation of teaching be raised 
to the dignity of a profession. The teacher’s respectability will then be 
secured, by the considerable attainments exacted of him. A strong esprit 
de corps will be produced among masters, which cannot fail to interest 
them powerfully in their profession, to attach them to it, to elevate it in 
their eyes, and to stimulate them to continued efforts at self-improve- 
ment. Thus, also, will a standard of examination in the theory and 
practice of education be furnished, which may be fairly exacted of can- 
didates, who have chosen a different way to obtain access to the pro- 
fession. 
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The larger portion of the Report is devoted to the consideration of the 


objections usually urged against the proposed measure. From this por- 
tion we make a few extracts. 


«It is alleged by some, that there is no necessity for Normal Schools, 
inasmuch as the business of instruction, like other social and private 
wants, is ated by the commercial law of demand and supply. With 
deference the Committee submit, that such persons assume an analogy, 
where no analogy really exists, and thus make a mere fancy the basis of 
a logical deduction. In order to constitute a case, in which the mercan- 
tile law of demand and supply shculd have any applicability, there must 
be a felt want in the person or persons, who are to make the application. 
And the impulse to meet that want, must, in every case, come from with- 
in. Thus, there is an inner feeling, which impels a hungry man to seek 
food, a naked man to provide himself with clothing, a luxurious man to 
gratify his appetites, a vain man to adorn his person, and a literary man to 
surround himself with books. But there is no such impulse from within, 
urging a barbarous community to ciyilize itself, or an ignorant community 
to educate itself. Neither civilization, in the one case, nor knowledge, 
in the other, is felt as a want. Hence, as your Committee believe, there 
is no well authenticated instance in all history, of an original and indigen- 
ous civilization. The land of the Pharaohs lighted her lamp of knowl- 
edge at some earlier Eastern flame. t and Phepicia civilized Greece. 
Greece, in her turn, planted the seeds of letters and refinement along the 
shores of Italy. The Roman civilization perpetually re-produced itself 
in the conquered provinces. Even the semi-civilization of the Aztecs 
was not indigenous, having, in all probability, been borrowed from East- 
ern Asia, at some remote period, now lost in the mists of antiquity. And 
Gale, in his great work, entitled The Court of the Gentiles, with an in- 
dustry of research and an extent of learning nothing short of wonderful, 
has traced the entire civilization of the world up to its fountain head, in 
the lively Oracles. Precisely upon the same principles, as a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review ably and lucidly argues, an uneducated society 
has no inhtrent and natural tendency to educate itself. The impulse to 
that end must come from above, from those who have created the want, 
which the others do not feel. How many centuries did the little commu- 
nity in the Ban de la Roche wallow in the mire of its ignorance, without 
one aspiration or effort after a higher state, till Stouber and Oberlin went 
among them? In the nature of things, it is impossible for persons of un- 
cultivated and torpid minds, to know to what an extent education exalts, 
enlarges, and stimulates the understanding ; how much it raises, refines 
and strengthens the moral feelings ; nor how incalculably it increases the 
happiness, independence, and usefulness of its possessors. Hence, such 
persons will never seek it self-moved. They must be acted upon from 
without, by those who are impressed with an experimental sense of its 
manifold advantages. Adam Smith, himself the great expounder and 
champion of the economical law of demand and supply, expressly ex- 
cepts education from the operation of it. 

Again, it is said, it is not so much teachers that we need, nor schools 
for the education of teachers, as it is a higher compensation for their ser- 
vices. Let the districts pay liberally for the work required, and compe- 
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tent teachers will soon make their appearance. This is plausible and as, 
your Committee believe, only plausible. Few tasks are harder than that 
of finding a really accomplished and able teacher, as all will agree, who 
have had much experience in the search for them, Try the experiment 
of advertising for a teacher, at a salary of $600 to $800 per annum. Not 
five per cent. of the applicants would be found truly competent, in the 
judgment of any man, who knows what teaching is, and appreciates the 
high order of qualification needful in the office of an educator of youth. 
The Committee grant, that, if all the schools in the country really held 
out the offer of a liberal remuneration for the labor of teaching, men, and 
women would seek the requisite qualification for the office of teachers, at 
whatever cost of time and money. But even if the offer should be thus 
universally made at this moment, many years would elapse before it could 
receive a full and satisfactory response. The teachers could not be had 
to answer it, and for the simple reason that they are not now in being. 
And when at length it should be met in all its latitude and longitude, 
through what agency would the result be obtained? Precisely that 
which is now proposed to institute, —Teachers’ Seminaries—which would, 
in the case supposed, spring up, as if by magic, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, But, * ot the case is but a suppositious one, not 
likely to be realized through many a weary decade of years, in which an 
enlightened and liberal patriotism and philanthropy shall hold but a di- 
vided empire with ignorance, insensibility, and misguidedeconomy. The 
fallacy, noticed under the last head, is at the bottom of the opinion we 
are now considering. They who hold this opinion, do so upon the prin- 
ciple, that the supply will be always equal to the demand. Granted. 
But a high order of qualifications in Aare is not felt as a want; of 
course there is no corresponding demand. This is so far from being the 
case, that the preference of incompetent teachers, who will work cheap, 
over able ones at a fair compensation, has passed into a proverb.. The 
want of a dinner, a coat, a fire, an ox, a plough, is felt; but not the 
want of a good teacher. Nor will this want ever be felt, till a pressure 
from without, awakens the sense of it. And it is exactly this outward 
pressure, awakening our torpid sensibilities, that we seek to obtain 
through a Normal School, What would be the operation of such an In- 
stitution? It would send forth its successive corps of well taught, well 
disciplined, well trained teachers. To these, the Dest and most lucrative 


schools in the whole State, would pag | open their doors. But 


even these best schools, under their more enlightened and able adminis- 
tration, would rise to a point of excellence, oad produce fruits of know!- 
edge, manhood, and virtue, before unattained and unknown. These im- 
proved schools would become so many beacon lights, scattered over the 
surface of the State, towards which all eyes would be drawn, as if by an 
irresistible magnetism. Mind would be stirred. Thought would be 
awakened. Inquiry would beset on foot. Results would be weighed. 
Observations would be gathered up. And the conviction would be 
brought home ; with irresistible power to men’s business and bosoms, that 
experienced and able teachers are a priceless treasure ; and that their ser- 
vices would be cheap in the comparison, at double, treble, quadruple the 
compensation, ever before paid to ignorance and imbecililty. Then, in- 
deed, the doctrine of demand and supply would begin to have some ap- 
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plicability to the case in question ; for high, well trained educational tal- 
ent would begin to be felt as a want: and men would have an inward 
monitor, urging them to seek and appropriate such talent, at any reason- 
able cost, in the intellectual and culture of their children. And 
when truly good schools, conducted by educated and experienced teach- 
ers, shall have been universally, or even generally established, then, but 
not till then, may the principle that the demand will regulate the supply 
be safely left to its natural and inherent force, to work out, through all 
coming time, the results so ardently desired, both by the patriot and the 
philanthropist. 

Again, it is objected against Normal Schools, that they are an impor- 
tation from Prussia, a monarchy, a despotism,—well enough adapted to 
such a government, but unsuited to the genius and temper of ours. 
What is the first great principle, which the Prussian law recognizes as 
the basis of the system of public instruction? The necessity of a 
thorough education of the whole people. What is the second? The 
duty of Government to provide it forthem. Are these anti-republican 
principles? The Committee cannot perceive it. But how are these 
principles carried out in their application? First, by the provision of an 
educated and able body of instructors, through the Normal Schools,—a 
class of institutions, unequaled, as all competant observers testify, in the 
thoroughness, practicalness, pure intellectuality, and efficiency of their 
methods of mental culture and development ; and, secondly by the estab- 
lishment of popular schools, where all the children of the State receive 
the benefit of their enlightened services. Are these anti-democratic pro- 


ceedings? What! Shall it be saig that governmental provision for the 
training of teachers and the efficient education of the le is proper 


where an Autocrat reigns ; but that it is contrary to the spirit of a Gov- 
ernment, whose very existence is in the breath of popular intelligence ? 
But what is most truly admirable in the Prussian system, is not the laws 
of education only, but the spirit that framed and pervades the laws,—the 
full appreciation of the dignity and objects of men, of the duties of citi- 
zens, of the powers and equality and high inheritance of the human soul. 
It was this view of the Prussian system, that drew from Bulwer that bit- 
ter sarcasm on his own England,—‘ In that country, the people are said 
to be less free than in ours !—how immeasurably more the people are re- 
garded!’ And have we not lately seen this very education, thus by au- 
thority of law imparted to the masses of the Prussian people, producing 
its appropriate fruits, in wringing frem the sovereign of the country, the 
long promised constitution? Nor can it for a moment be supposed, that 
the people, having once tasted the exercise of power would willingly re- 
linquish it. Indeed, your Committee would not be surprised if the ulti- 
mate issue of this general enlightenment of the popular mind, should be 
the overthrow of that very throne, which now dispenses these beams of 
knowledge. It would rather be a matter of surprise, if the one-man 
principle could permanently maintain its footing, against the liberalizing 
influence of universal education. 

The Committee would respectfully inquire how it is anti-republican 
for a State to educate the teachers of its future citizens? Gentlenien 
who urge this objection, would be very unwilling to hear it ascribed to a 
mere prejudice ; nor would the Committee venture any such suggestion. 
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There must, then, be some principle, on which it is founded. What is 
that principle ? The Committee can conceive of none, nor do they believe 
there is any, whose legiti issue would not be the overthrow of all 
our Public Schools. It is urged that the establishment of a Normal 
School would be an infringement of the rightful liberty of the citizen. 
Then the establishment by law of any school would constitute such in- 

i nt. Once admit the principle that the Government of a State 
may interfere at all with the education of the people, and the mode, 
extent, and agencies of that interference, become mere questions of expe- 
diency. To say that it is constitutional for the State to teach Arithme- 
tic, but unconstitutional to teach Conic Sections, is mere driveling, and 
savors more of the demagogue, than of the patriot and statesman. So 
likewise it strikes your Committee as equally absurd, to maintain that the 
State may constitutionally appropriate funds to teach the children and 
youth, and yet, that she may not, without a dangerous infringement of 
liberty, employ a portion of her treasure to qualify her sons and her 
daughters to give the instruction, which she authorizes and ordains. 
Nobody will be impressed in the Normal School, and compelled to de- 
vote himself to the business of teaching. They who come will come 
voluntarily. Nor is it proposed to force the Normal graduates upon any 
school that does not want them. Every district in the State will be left 
in the free enjoyment of its right to choose such teachers, and upon such 
terms, as it may please, 

In conclusion, the Committee would press the exhortation upon all the 
members of this Convention, to make, each for himself, the firm resolve, 
that a new impulse shall go forth from this place and this hour, to stimu- 
late and perfect our schools, ‘To unfold the creative talent and genius 
of our people,’ it has been well said by an eloquent divine,* ‘ must be 
one of our first studies ; for in this our best hopes of prosperity lie. We 
can better afford any waste, than the waste of talent; and it is deplora- 
ble to reflect on the immense fund of talent we have slumbering in un- 
consciousness, or Only half awakened, by reason of the defectiveness of 
our schools, The great first problem at the root of all prosperity, is to 

uce the most condensed virtue and intellectual capacity possible ; for 
if we may give to one man the capacity of three, then he will produce 
three times as much, without consuming any more. So if you can open 
as much of maahood in ten as in thirty thousand people, (which is far 
from difficult,) you will have only ten for expenditure, and thirty for pro- 
duction. Therefore, if you wish to make a city of ten thonsand swell tv 
a population of thirty thousand, the readiest and the surest way is to 
make the ten thousand worth thirty thousand, by the stimulus of a right 
education. Neither need you be concerned beforehand how the ten thou- 
sand will produce a three-fold value by their industry. They will deter- 
mine that for themselves. Given so much of manhood, as a creative 
power, it will be sure to appear in ways of its own.’ It is, therefore, a 
your Committee believe, a result perfectly within our grasp, to give to 
our little State of four hundred thousand people, the productive power 
and energy of a commonwealth, numbering more than a million of inhab- 
itants. Is there not something stirring and kindling in this thought : 


— 





*Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Should it not rouse us, one and all, to a united, earnest, and persevering 
effort to place our Common Schools on their true basis, and give to them 
all the efficiency of which they are susceptible ? The cause of education 
is emphatically the cause of the people. Its importance transcends and 
overshadows that of most, if not all others, which fall within the sco 
of legislative action. Other measures may change, and yield, and Be 
forgotten, as the national hind changes or subsides beneath them. But 
this isa measure which creates the national mind, and which insures, by 
its firm and broad foundations, the solidity and durability of every other 
structure. A system of ey schools, therefore, comprehensive in its 
range of studies, thorough in its modes of mental discipline, and pure in 
its every influence is the sheet-anchor of our social system. It is the 
bond of our Union ; the ward and keeper of our Constitution ; the charter 
of our happiness, our safety, and our rights. 

The Committee conclude their report by recommending the general 
circulation of petitions among the citizens of the State, praying the 
Legislature to passa Bill for the establishment of a Normal School in 
this Commonwealth.” 


The following Form of a petition is appended to the report. 


To the Honorable, the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey. 


The petition of the undersi , citizens of the State of New Jersey, respectfully 


— to your Honorable Bodies, that in the opinion of your petitioners, the system 
public instruction in this Commonwealth, demands some further legislation at 


hands. Your petitioners are not insensible to the wise and care henwtofenssieens 
time toi.me, extended by the Legislature to this great and paramount public interest. 
But they believe that still another measure is wanting to the efficient ection of the sys- 
tem. The complaint is general, and your petitioners believe, well founded, that the 
teachers of our Common Schools, as a class, are deficient in the qualifications needful to 
the effective discharge of their high and solemn duties. This is a sad deficiency, and it 
is deplorable to reflect what a waste of precious time and talent results from it. Your 
petitioners would feel more sorrow in this contemplation, if they did not believe that a 
remedy for the evil can be readily found. This remedy a to lie in the special 
education of teachers for the duties of their profession. The professions of Law, Med- 
icine, and Divinity, have schools for the education of those who aspire to their honors. 
Commerce, manufacturers, and the mechanic arts require a long and severe apprentice- 
ship in all who would pursue them with success. So ought it to be in education. “An 
exact and rigid preparatory discipline is as essential to the formation of a good teacher, 
as of a lawyer, doctor, merchant, farmer, or artizan. Such discipline can be had, 
as none rule, only through the agency of schools for the professional education of 
teachers. 

Your petitioners, therefore, re — ask your Honorable Bodies, that you will 
pass a law, establishittg a Normal Sc with such provisions, and under restric- 
ions and guaranties, as to your wisdom shall seem meet. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 


The Report of the Committee was ordered by the Convention to be 
printed for general distribution throughout the State, and the establish- 
ment of a Normal School commended to the Legislature. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have not received the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Pennsylvania, for 1847, We extract the following 
notice of this document, from the United States Gazette. 


“ The appropriation of $200,000, made lastyear, was subject to a de- 
duction of $11,769 for certain arrearages of former years ; leaving the 
sum of $188,231 for distribution among the accepting districts, being a 
proportion of forty-nine cents to each taxable inhabitant. The number 
of accepting school districts in the State, at the present time, is 1067, and 
of non-accepting districts, 158, which shows a decrease in the non-ac- 
cepting districts, of nineteen during the year. A table, placed in the ap- 
pendix, shows that the increase in the number of accepting districts, has 
been gradual, but uninterrupted, since 1835, when the whole number of 
School districts in the State was 907, and the accepting districts on!y 536. 
The average length of time, during the year, the schools were kept open 
in 1835, was three months and twelve days. The average of time during 
1846, was five months andone day. The whole number of teachers then 
was 808—they now number 8468, The whole number of scholars then 
was 32,544—the whole number now is 338,805. The cost of instruction 
has been diminished, when considered with reference to the number 
taught, for in 1835, the expense was $193,972.90, and during the past 
year, 486,475.74. In these calculations, Philadelphia City and County, 
we believe, is not included, as it has a separate organization. There is 
reason to believe that in a few years more, we shall see every district in 
the State accepting the provisions of the act. 


Yet while the schools are growing in favor, it is evident there is a de- 
preciation in many parts of the State, in their effectiveness, a defect to be 
studiously guarded against, because public opinion rules so strongly, that 
if once unpopular, it would be impossible to sustain the system. The 
Superintendent speaks rightly, when he asserts, that ‘ where the highest 
school taxes are levied, and the schools best conducted, the law is the 
most popular, and the taxes most cheerful | ome by the citizens,’ for the 

or 


obvious reason that means are thus afford the solid improvement of 
their children, the knowledge of which is an ample reward for the ex- 
pense incurred. Where schools are kept open but a brief period, and 
crowded with children, order cannot be maintained, nor the directness of a 
proper course of study adhered to, and with a want of good results there 
inevitably comes a dislike of the schools. To obviate this difficulty, the 
superintendent thinks that such latitude should be given to the Directors, 
as regards the amount of taxes to be levied, as will enable them to raise 
a sum sufficient to support a proper number of schools during six months 
of the year at least. 

The subject of the incompetency of Teachers, is dwelt on with the 
emphasis its great importance deserves. Its intimate connection with the 
vitality and usefulness of the system, brings it home to the most serious 
contemplation of those, who have the power of remedying what is and 
must always be felt as one of the greatest difficulties the system can labor 
under. If our standard of education is to be maintained at the mark as- 
signed, the teachers must be competent. The pupils cannot learn much, 
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when instructors have but little toimpart: and even when there is much 
knowledge on the part of the Teacher, it should be accompanied by a 
method so simple and accurate, that the unformed minds which are exer- 
cised by it, should receive not only the information imparted, but a bias 
toward the orderly acquirement of knowledge, which will keep it within 
bounds during more enlarged and advanced studies. The mind should be 
informed in the uses of regular habits, or the instruction will lose half of 
its effect. 

Teachers should be paid liberally, and it is only by doing so, and by 
instituting a rigid®and enlarged examination into qualifications for the 
office, that the remedy can be applied to the deficiency. Pennsylvania 
has too much pride in her schools, to avoid doing that which it is essen- 
tial to the continued success of the system she should at once accomplish, 
and we look for enlarged and liberal provision to meet the want, When 
the benefits resulting are considered, the question of public education be- 
comes much more than a matter of money, and we trust our legislators 
will so regard it. 

For the better administration of the schools, the Superintendent recom- 
mends that the examination of Teachers should be public ; that County 
Superintendents be created, and each of them be required to sign all cer- 
tificates of competency given to those teachers examined in their several 
counties. 

He renews his suggestion concerning the establishment of ‘a period- 
ical newspaper, devoted to the advancement of the cause of Common 
School Education,’ and referring again to his previously expressed. opin- 
ion, that in many places the Schools are too much crowded with very 
young children, especially in towns and villages where the schools are 
open only three or four months in the year, he suggests that a discretion 
be allowed to Directors, as to the admission of children under six years of 
age. Thecontinued agitation, in some districts, of the question of ‘ School 
or no School,’ is very injurious to the system, and he asks for such a mod- 
ification of the law, that when a district has once accepted the provis- 
ions of the law, it shall always continue an accepting district. 

Some remarks are ind in, concerning the use to which the system 
may be brought, in time, in imparting knowledge of the practical duties 
of life, both for males and females, and the report closes with a reference 
ph, gratifying condition of the schools in the City and County of Phila- 

elphia.” 


We have before us the “ Twenty-eighth Annual Report of Controllers 
of the Public Schools of the City and County of Philadelphia for 1846,” 
together with a very valuable “ Report on the High School,” by Prof. 
Hart—~making a pamphlet of 226 pages. The document is one of the 
most valuable contributions made to the educational literature of the 
country. The High School at Philadelphia is a noble institution,—and 
its success has already had a powerful influence in directing the attention 
of the friends of school improvement, to the establishment of schools of 
the same grade, in all of our large cities. ; 
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MARYLAND. 

Our information respecting the state of education in Maryland is con- 
fined to the Public Schools of Baltimore—and of these we have nothing 
later than the ‘Seventeenth Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Schools, for 1846.’ This document speaks well for the faithful- 
ness of the Commissioners, and indicates a beginning in the right direc- 
tion on the part of the City. The expenses of the system amounted in 


1846, to $49,945, 4 





VIRGINIA. 

We have received the ** Annual Report of the Second Auditor ( Hon. 
J. Brown Jr.) on the State of the Literary Fund, for 1846, and th 
Proceedings of the School Commissioners in the different Counties where 
the District Free Schools have been established.” This document shows 
that there is a spirit abroad in Virginia which will ere long place her 
public schools under a more efficient system. 


As we go south beyond Virginia we have no information till we reach 
Florida, and Louisiana. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 

We were rejoiced to read the following Circular to the People of the 
South, from the pen of our old friend and fellow-laborer in the educational 
field at the North. We know of no man more competent to give practi- 
cal suggestions in the organization and administration of a school system 


than S. S. Randall, Esq., late Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools 
of New York. 


“ To the friends of Education in the Southern States, 


‘‘A great educational movement, having for its object the early and thorough 
elementary instruction of the young in all those branches conducive to practical util- 
ity and individual and social well-being, is now in pr at the North, the East, 
and the West, under auspices eminently favorable to its svccess. The enlighten- 
ed free school system of Massachusetts—a system which has been in operation for 
nearly two centuries—has dispensed the invaluable blessing of a good education over 
every section of that ancient Commonwealth, while the ample fund set apart for that 
purpose in Connecticut, and exclusively appropriated to the purposes of public in- 
struction, has effected a similar state of things within her borders. Rhode Island, 
Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire have recently organized systems of common 
school education abundantly adequate to the wants of their respective population ; 
and New Jersey has taken her station side by side with them in an energetic effort to 
place the means of intellectual and moral culture within the reach and at the com- 
mand of every child of the State. The admirable organization and complete efficiency 
of the New York system has already brought into her eleven thousand district schools, 
upwards of seven hundred and fifty thousand of her children, and the number is an- 
nually increasing in the average ratio of more than twenty thousand in each year of 
its stately and beneficent progress. Her system, combining, as it does, the various 
excellencies, and avoiding, to a very great extent, the defects of those which in point 
of time preceded it, has attracted the attention and excited the active emulation not 
only of a large portion of the Western States and Territories, including Ohio, Michi- 

n, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, &c., but of Texas at the South and Canada at the 

orth ; in both of which it has been successfully introduced within the compass of 4 
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few years past. During the past year an association of influential and efficient persons 
from the Korth, East, and West, has been formed, for the purpose of diffusing the 
means and resources of an adequate elementary education throughout the entire valley 
of the Mississippi, and ex-Governer Slade, of Vermont, aided by an effective corps of 
well-trained instructors, has placed himselfin the van of this great and most beneficial 
ovement. 

o Thus it will be seen, that in every other portion of the Union, from Maine on the 
North to Texas on the South—from the Atlantic coast on the East to the verge of the 
Rocky Mountains in the far West—the respective State and municipal authorities, 
the friends of education and the people generally, have united in the most permanent 
and efficient measures for the extension and diffusion of knowledge throughout the 
masses of those who are to succeed them in the inheritance of our free institutions. 
Rightly discerning the ‘ signs of the times,’ wisely interpreting those lessons of sound 
policy so earnestly inculcated by the sainted Washington; and conscious that the 
responsible mission of the American republic, can only be fulfilled by the universal 
and thorough education of her sons and daughters—the statesmen, patriots, and phi- 
lanthropists of the land have taken their stand upon this great and impregnable prin- 
ciple; and we are called upon by every consideration which can appeal to brethren of 
the same common family—citizens of the same inestimable Union, and equally inter- 
ested in the perpetuity and abiding welfare of the same cherished institutions—to co- 
operate timely, heartily and efficiently in this noble enterprise. Shall we not cheer- 
fully respond to the appeal? Shall we not rivet the bonds of our glorious Union far 
more effectually than can ever be accomplished by political combinations, by part 
watchwords, by the most skillful legislation or the most successful appeal to individual, 
local or sectional interests ? 

The citizens of the Southern States, individually considered, and especially those 
who have the means of bestowing a suitable education upon their children, are, it is 
true, in no respect behind their brethren of the other portions of the Union, in pro- 
viding those facilities for elementary instruction which the spirit of the age and the 
demands of an advanced civilization require. But, in comparison with the other 
States, to which reference has been made, their respective Legislatures have failed to 
provide that permanent fund which is requisite not only to aid, stimulate and en- 
courage individual and social exertion in this respect, but to ensure the proper mental 
and moral cultivation of that large class in every community which is destitute of the 
means and occasionally of the inclination to furnish an adequate education for their 
children. The genius and spirit of our republican institutions require that all classes 
and every grade of citizens be placed as far as possible upon footing of equality in this 
respect, and it is for all practical purposes no less requisite to the future welfare of 
the State than to that of its citizens who are favored beyond their fellows in worldly 
fortune, that each individual of the rising generation, whatever may be his present 
station and prospects, whether the heir apparent of countless thousands or the child 
of hopeless poverty and misfortune, should participate fully and freely in the blessings 
of education, By no other means and in no other way can Governments succeed in 
fulfilling the object of their creation, or individual and social rights be uniformly 
respected and maintained. The laborer’s hardy negligent offspring of to-day may, 
through some of the innumerable ‘ chances and changes’ of capricious fortune, be- 
come the wealthy and influential proprietor of to-morrow, and he is at all events and 
in every contingency certain at no distant period to possess an equal voice with that 
of the wealthiest in the administration of the affairs of the Republic. He is certain 
to play his part, either for good or for evil, and on a larger or smaller scale, in the 
varied evolutions of the political and social cirele in which for the time being his 
destiny may be cast; and if his title to companionship and to a fair participation in 
the advantages which civilization brings in its train, is not otherwise recognized, it 
will assert itself ultimately and with a fearful power in some of those violent outbreaks 
which from time to time electrify the public mind and carry desolation to the hearth 
of some innocent or hapless victim, 

The State is not only called upon to provide a specific and ample fund from its 
resources, to be expended under proper restraints and supervision, in encouraging 
the well directed efforts of individuals in this department of the social fabric, but, in 
order to render its aid effective, it should create such an organization as may appear 
best adapted to secure the objectin view. This organization should be uniform, sim- 
ple and efficient—so constituted as to enlist the active agency of the inhabitants of the 
several districts, their officers and teachers, while at the same time, it should fulfill 
with regard to other portions of the State and to the authorities charged with its gen- 
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eral supervision, all the objects end p of its creation. In the absence of such 
an organization a very slight interest will be felt in the scattered and isolated institu. 
tions for public instruction; teachers will become negligent and remiss; the public 
and private funds will be virtually wasted, and the great work of education wil! 
pol fall into incompetent and worthless hands. — 

Having for several years been practically and intimately conversant, in an official 
capacity, with the beneficial operations of the system of public instruction now in 
progress in New York, and pe during that period actively participated in the 
various movements which under the immediate mem poet of a succession of able and 
enlightened statesmen, have placed the interests of popular education of that State 
upon an elevated and commanding basis, the undersigned feels great confidence in 
commending to the earnest attention of his fellow-citizens in the South, the prominent 

rinciples and efficient organization of that system. Many of its details may perhaps 
fe found impracticable in communities so sparsely settled asin portions of these 
States, but the practical recognition of the right of every child, destined hereafter to 
assume the responsibilities and perform the duties of a citizen of a free Republic, to 
such an education as shall enable him intelligently to acquit himself of those high 
functions, and of the corresponding duty of the State to provide the requisite facili- 
ties for the full-enjoyement of this right will not fail to to the adoption of such 
measures, and to secure such an organization as shall be found best adapted to the 
wants and most in accordance with existing habits and institutions of different locali- 
ties. Desirous of contributing to the extent of his ability to the promotion of the in- 
terests of elementary education in this part of the Union, of which he has become a 
permanent resident, the undersigned proposes, with the consent and approbation of 
those who may be concerned in the supervision and direcion of this branch of public 
service, to deliver a series of familiar lectures or addresses on this subject during the 
ensuing fall and winter, wherever, in the judgment of the friends of education and 
those interested in our public and private institutions of learning, such a course may 
be deemed desirable or beneficial. With no other ambition than to render himself as 
useful as possible in this familiar and cherished field of labor, he respectfully and 
cordially solicits the frank co-operation and friendly regards of all who, in any station 
or position, may be disposed to lay in the mental and moral culture of the youth of our 
beloved country, the strong foundation of its greatness, prosperity, and permanent 
well-being. S. S. RANDALL, 

Late Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of New York. 

Prospect Huu, Fairfazr, Co., (Va.) 
August, 1847. 





OHIO. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of State, (Hon. S. Galloway,) on the 
Common Schools of Ohio for 1846. Submitted Jan. 1847. 


Ohio Common Sehool Journal, edited by A. D. Lord, and published at 
Columbus, for 1847. 
Fighteenth Annual Report of the Trustees and Visiters of Common 
Schools in Cincinnati, for 1847. 
Mr. Galloway does not hesitate ‘‘to present a truthful picture of the” 
education of the youth of Ohio, although by doing so he “ may abase his 
own pride, and the honor of his State.” 


“‘ The whole sum appropriated this year, from the various public funds, 
$288,660 55 may be regarded by many as a liberal appropriation ; but 
how inadequate to our wants,—how inconsistent with our appropriations 
for other objects,—how inferior in generosity and greatness to the action 
of other States. Year after year our State Treasury has been bled, by 
the prescription of the Legislature, for canals, turnpikes, &c., until the 
patient has Jost almost the signs of life. Some of those objects, which 
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have absorbed more money than the total amount distributed by legislative 
bounty to common schools since the foundation of our government, now 
lie in comparative ruins,—monuments of reckless prodigality. The par- 
amount and most precious interest of the State—the development of the 
intellectual and moral energies of those who are to mould its character 
and determine its destiny, is sacrificed, to gratify the rage for specula- 
tion, and advance schemes for pecuniary aggrandizement. We shall 
stand out, in the history of the world, as an anomaly, if our future career 
is not marked by destructive and frightful evidence of a mistaken policy, 
in preferring the pageecerce of an enlarged and improved territory, to 
the noble grandeur of a people majestic in the attainments of that highest 

ible civilization—the full cultivation of the intellectual and moral 
nature of all classes and conditions.”’ 

‘Ohio cannot long maintain her present position on the subject of edu- 
cation. The improvement and enterprise which characterize other move- 
ments, must soon animate and advance the common school system, or it 
will sink into ignominy and ruin. No one entertaining the pride proper 
for a citizen, can abuse himself by entertaining the idea that other States, 
less capable by resources, of high achievement, shall tower above Ohio in 
all those enduring elements which indicate advanced civilization, and 
invest human nature with imperishable renown. Our extensive and fer- 
tile territory, commercial, agricultural and manufacturing resources, teem- 
ing population, and all those advantages and facilities which so pre-em- 
inently distinguish us, will but add momentum to those agencies of vice, 
misrule, insubordination and terror which abound, unless we are fortified 
by those enduring and impregnable ramparts,—intelligence and virtue. 
Ohio is pledged to universal education. This is the letter of her charter 
of rights,—this was the spirit manifested in the creation of her present 
system ofeducation. The cardinal feature of that system is, that all the 
youth between the ages of 4 and 21, are the children of the State, and 
that she is bound to educate them. Her decree is, that the right to 
knowledge is as natural and inalienable as the claim to freedom, and that 
the whole land must be watered with the streams of intelligence. 

There are considerations which show that popular education, a distin- 
guishing principle of our institutions, is also our highest policy. Intelli- 
gence 1s the life of successful enterprize. This opens up to the vision 
those valuable results of labor, which cannot be foreseen or calculated by 
the untaught mind. This quickens genius, and unfolds to the cultivated 
mind those discoveries and inventions, by whose magic and multiplying 
power, one hand becomes as a thousand. This controls the elements as 
with omnipotent voice, and renders them tributary to human power in the 
accomplishment of phenomena which constitute a new era in the history 
of the world. Our own New England, alike illustrates the truth and the 
policy of common school education. There, in an ungenial climate, in a 
land sonperstinds barren, and unmarked by those distinguishing advan- 
tages and resources which abound in other States, we find a people char- 
acterized by their wealth, industry and thrift—and a State, (Massachu- 
setts,) in proportion to its population, annually producing fifty per cent. 
more property than any other in the Union. What but general intelli- 
gence, with its usual accompaniments, has produced this result. It is 
this which has ‘ covered her sterile hills with pasturage—crowded her 
harbors with fleets—taught every waterfall to labor for her benefit, and 
carried competence to every family throughout her borders. ’” 
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INDIANA, 
Common School Advocate, published at Indianapolis. H. F’. West, Ed- 
itor. Vol. I, 1846-7. 
The School-master among the Hoosiers, by W. S. Lee, Buffalo, 1845. 
An Address to the Legislature of Indiana, by Qne of the People, 1847. 


Proceedings of the State Education Convention, held May 26, 1847, 
with An Address in relation to Free Schools, by a Committee thereof. 


The Common School Advocate is ably conducted, and must have ac- 
complished much good. We hope it is liberally sustained by the friends 
of schools in Indiana, and in the West generally. 

The following extracts are taken from the “ Address of One of the 
People to the Legislature.” If every constituent would address his 
representatives in a tone of remonstrance as manly and as decided as this 
«‘One,”’ we should have the “ Dead Sea” of our Legislative bodies stirred 
by healthy action. 


‘‘ Some conception of the extent of the adult ignorance of our State may 
be formed from the fact, that of the 268,040 inhabitants over twenty 
ears of age in Indiana, in 1840, 38,100 were unable to read and write. 
Here is indeed a mip ns ae that one seventh part of the adult popu- 
lation of a great and flourishing State, is not able to read the charter of 
their liberties, or the votes they cast in the exercise of their elective fran- 
chise! Deplorable as may be such a state of things as a whole, yet there 
are facts in relation to some ase of the State still more appalling. 
There are gentlemen on this floor representing rich and populous coun- 
ties, who perhaps never dreamed that a sizth, or a fourth, or a third of 
their constituents could not read the record of their legislative wisdom, 
nor peruse the eloquent speeches delivered in these halls and spread over 
the State at the expense of the commonwealth. Let us go into details 
in illustration of the above remark, 1| take the facts as I find them in the 
ublic documents of the Union. Perhaps the members from Putnam may 
be a little surprised to learn that more than a sizth part of their constitu- 
ents, e. g. 6091 over twenty years of age, 1021 are unable to read, and 
that, too, almost within the sound of the bell of an University. Gentle- 
men from Py ar will find the sovereigns they represent in a worse 
condition than their Putnam neighbors, ¢. g. 5519 over twenty years of 
e, 1088 are unable to read, almost one fifth. The representatives from 
arke, may feel somewhat mortified to be told that more than one fourth 
of their constituents cannot read and write. Gentlemen from Rush and 
Gibson, from Washington and Tippecanoe. Fountain and Owen, Scott 
and Warrick, Hendricks and Huntington, Green and Daviess, Hamilton 
and Lawrence, will find, upon consulting the last census, that from a 
ffs to a third of their constituency are unable to read and write. Gen- 
tlemen from Jackson and Martin, Clay and Dubois, wil! doubtless feel 
themselves very much relieved from the burden of sending newspapers 
and legislative documents to those whom they represent; when informed 
that only a fraction more than one half of their constituency can read 
and write, e. g. Clay has 2006 inhabitants over twenty years of ets of 
these 738 are unable to read. Dubois has 1459 overtwenty years of age, 
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of these 532 cannot read. Jackson has 3411 over twenty years of age, 
of these 1412 are unable to read. Martin has 1390 over twenty years of 
age, of these 620 cannot read nor write. These are startling facts, and 
should have their effect to rouse us to the inquiry, Shall this proportion 
be lessened, or increased, at the next census? How many recruits will 
the 162,522 between ten and twenty years of age in our State in 1840, 
furnish to swell the rank and file of the unfortunate 38,100, in 1850 ? 

There were in 1840, 273,784 children in our State between five and 
twenty years of age. If our population at the present time be 800,000, 
shown by the same ratio of increase, tre number of children between five 
and twenty years of age will now be 319,344. The report of the super- 
intendent of common schools for 1844-5, states the number of scholars 
in school some part of the year to be 158,395. If the twenty-two coun- 
ties not reporting furnished an equal proportion of scholars, there would 
be in these counties 56,047 scholars in school, which added to 158,395 
gives an aggregate of 214,442. Supposing the number in school this 
year to be the same as in 1844, we shall find that 104,202, almost one 
third, between five and twenty years of age, are receiving no benefit from 
common schools. Look at this fact, legislators of Indiana! Impress it 
upon your memories, that of 319,344 children between five and twenty 
years of age, only 214,442 are receiving instruction; and many of these 
doubtless only half scholars, that is, a parent pledges himself: to patronize 
the district school, a scholar and a half, and to avoid repudiation sends 
half a dozen children at various times during the quarter a sufficient num- 
ber of days to be equal to the regular attendance of one pupil, for a quar- 
ter and a half. A condensing process, a royal highway to knowl 
indeed ! probably unknown to Solomon, or any other wise man. Shall 
we dig canals and build railroads to transport the products of our rich soil 
to market, and leave the intellect of the rising generation undeveloped and 
undisciplined ? Is matter more valuable than mind? Do the facts 
already adduced evince an adequate provision for our intellectual wants, 
or indicate that the wisdom of our State is yet exhausted in perfecting 
our educational system? ‘Let us know the whole truth, know the 
worst and provide for it,’ is a resolution as applicable to the subject of 
popular education, as it was to the noble theme, in reference to which it 
was originally uttered by Patrick Henry. 

Let us glance at the examples of Ohio and Michigan. The latter had 
the same grant from Congress for the establishment of an University that 
we had, She selected her seventy-two sections, or two townships, in 
various parts of the State, and will probably realize from the sales of 
them from 500,000 to 1,000,000 dollars. She levied a tax last year of 
half a mill on a dollar, and in 1847 it is to be increased to one mill on a 
dollar, She had in 1840, 96,189 inhabitants over twenty years of age ; 
of these, on/y one in forty-four was unable to read and write. She 
a superintendent of public instruction, vie devotes his whole time and 
attention to the subject, visiting and ‘ecturing in every covnty in the 
State, awakening new interest in the common schools, and co-operating 
with the friends of these schools to elevate and improve their character. 
The avails of the school lands amounted to $23,393 33, and the amount 
of taxes paid by the people upon the ad valorem principle, was $59,931 62. 

What a contrast to the amount raised by Indiana upon the same prin- 
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ciple! Shall it be stated ? Will not the very announcement of it over. 
whelm the community and cali forth a — outburst of indignation 
upon the Legislature that had the Rardihood to impose such enormous 
burdens for such an unimportant object? 1 will state it in round nun- 
bers, $0,000. : 

Ohio, though behind her younger sister of the lakes, in the complete- 
ness of her system and the fulness of her report, is yet far in advance of ys 
in her legislation and the intelligence of her adult population. Besides 
the interest on the sales or rents of the school lands Lae the income of the 
deposit fund appropriated to school purposes, she requires the county 
commissioners to assess a tax upon the ad valorem principle of not less 
than one mill on a dollar, and not exceeding two mills. So, in accord. 
ance with that law, she raised last year not less than $144,000, and as 
the superintendent in his report of this year says, ‘several of the coun- 
ties have raised the full amount authorized by law,’ so that we may pre- 
sume that at least $200,000 were raised last year in Ohio in the way suy- 

ested, which, added tothe $285,585 78, derived from various school 
unds, makes an aggregate of $485,585 78. In 1840, she had 633,690 
inhabitants over twenty years of age ; of these 35,394 were unable to 
read and write, that is, one in eighteen. 

There must be some cause for the wide difference between Indiana aud 
Ohio in the- intelligence of her adult population. What reason more 
probable than the different policy adopted by them in reference to the 
support and encouragement of common schools? The latter, with an 
aggregate of taxable property of $144,000,000 annually to educate the 
rising generation, while the former, with a valuation of $118,500,000, 
has not the moral courage to lay any tax at all for the noblest of all pur- 
poses. Our lack of wipioin and forecast on this subject is faintly shadow- 
ed forth in the past, and one-seventh part of the sovereigns are neither 
able to read nor write. 

We have borrowed millions for the physical improvement of our State, 
but we have not raised a dollar by ad valorem taxation to cultivate the 
minds of our children. No wonder that we have had log-rolling legisla- 
tion and practical repudiation. No marvel that Indiana faith has been 
synonymous with Punic faith, and her credit for years a by-word in the 
commercial world, Whether the measures adopted at the last session 
relative to our State debt may be considered any thing else than the 
spasmodic action of the public mind produced by the universal expression 
of the commercial world of its utter abhorrence and detestation of repudi- 
ators, is a problem yet to be solved. How much in advance of former 
years of repudiation should we now be, if the contemplated arrangement 
with the foreign bondholders should not be consummated? Let it be 
remembered that the surest safeguards of the peace and prosperity of a 
community must be sought in its intelligence and virtue. The means ol 
securing these and cultivating crystal honesty in the minds of the rising 

eneration, should indeed be ample, free and universal as the air we 
reathe,”’ 


We intended to have noticed the Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan, and the School Journal, edited by 
Mr. Baldwin, of Jackson, and other educational documents, but the space 
allotted to these notices is now exhausted. 





